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WEBER FINE arTIsSTs’ COLORS 


In OIL 
WATER 
TEMPERA 
PASTEL 


Serving America’s 
Finest Talent .. . 













Weber Fine Art_sts' Colors, 
Oils, Mediums, and Varnishes 
have always appealed to me 
because of their outstanding 
properties demanded by the 
Artist-Painter interested in 
capturing luminosity, bril- 
liancy and permanency in his 
work, Weber Renaissance Panels 
have proved to me the ideal 
painting foundation to enhance 


these qualities, - : - 
Ne yee | PORTRAIT OF A FARMER 
: by 


N. C. WYETH, N. A. 


F. WEBER cx. Painted with Weber Colors 














Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 on Weber Renaissance Panel 
H PA. : - 
r seguiscgepeaaiante oe Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
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cach ee mas L 
OF MODERN MASTERS 


With 2”x2" Color Slides 


In the S. V. E. Library of Kodachromes are 2’x2” 
slides which reproduce in full color the masterpieces 
of modern artists including: 


CEZANNE GAUGIN MANET 
PICASSO RENOIR VAN GOGH 


These are only a few of the thousands of Kodachromes 
cs ZegSiy which are available. Send for 
smi ay the new Art catalog today. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Dept. 11A, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 1], Illinois 


LIBRARY OF 
RODACHROMES 


* * * BRING OUR BOYS BACK SOONER— BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS NOW 


S. V. E. slide CM 276: Outskirts of Pontoise —Cezanne 


FREE TO ART TEACHERS: The new, 48-page S.V. E. 
Arts Catalog lists hundreds of slides on architecture, cos- 
tumes, dances, design and crafts, interior decoration, “Ss 
landscape gardening, literature, and sculpture as well as 
paintings. Write for your copy now. 














WATER COLORS 
Finest Obtainable Anywhere 


PERMANENCE 
BRILLIANCE 
QUALITY 


34 brilliant hues 
restricted to the 
completely perma- 


nent list. 


Being Artists Water Colors, 
of the highest possible quality, 
optimum fineness and uniformity. 
Full tubes, 25¢, 30¢ and 40¢ 
ARTISTS Water Colors, 20¢ each im 
Artists quality at. students prices, 
completely permanent pigments. 


ATE. RIA AS 
awe wes COMPOS TON | ee 


Guaranteed full statement 
of contents on every tube 
as specified by A. A.P.L. 





For FREE booklet of 
technical information, write 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 Highland Avenue - Cincinnati 12, Ohio 











ipanold ; 
THAT MAKES YOUR WORK 


NEATER, EASIER, CLEANER 
None other than 


—=4y— 
(J f 


ERASER and CLEANER 


The CRIGINAL and STANDARD. Used by 
artists and in school rooms for half a century 
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1. “ARTGUM” 
- “ARTGUM” 
- “ARTGUM” 


doesn’t smudge. 
is friable—has no deteriorating content. 


doesn't abrade the surface of paper. 





- “ARTGUM” doesn’t dim ink lines or delicate im- 


2 

3 

4. “ARTGUM” contains no grit. 
5 

printing. 

6 


« “ARTGUM” is a surface cleaner with a light touch. 


Insist on the original and standard 


The Rosenthal Lo. 


45 EAST I7th STR. ENEW YORK 3. NY. 











NEWARK 5, WN. J. 


TALENS & SON, INC. 
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Many Artists have discovered the Quality of 
Kimberly Drawing Pencils. Their smoothness 
and strength are responsible for greater ease 
in handling, thereby permitting the Artist 
more freedom in his work. 

KIMBERLYS are made in 22 degrees, 6B to 9H, Extra B 
for layout and Tracing 1-2-3-4. The new “Extra B” 
is very useful to Layout men and Art Directors. 

Buy them at your Dealer 


tf unavailable write to us—Dept. A—for free trial pencil d 
us $1.00 for | doz. of your favorite degree or assortment (prepaid). 


Wako of June ge ail SEEF 
General Pencil Company 


67-73 FLEET STREET JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. 
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Notes and Footnotes 


The Cover 


The ebullient damsel on our 
cover is a recent drawing by 
Reginald Marsh. 

From his eerie on 14th Street, 
New York, Marsh looks down 
upon a species he has immor- 
talized in innumerable canvases, 
prints and drawings—the Amer- 
ican shop girl. She crowds the 
sidewalks of Union Square when 
disgorged from Klein’s and 
Ohrbach’s at the closing hour. 
Full-breasted and leggy — in 
Marsh’s pictures—she parades 
with the throng and takes her 
plebeian pleasures at Coney Is- 
land’s beaches and amusement 
parks. The cover picture, exact 
size of the original, was done 
in Chinese stick ink with a few 
light washes of watercolor. 
Marsh’s methods of work were 
fully described in June 1941 
AMERICAN ARTIST. 

Marsh recently returned from 
a painting mission to South 
America and brought back a 
collection of war paintings that 
show him at his virile best. And 
who can paint a_ locomotive 
with greatey conviction? 


Norman Rockwell’s Palette 


We have had a letter from 
Arthur Alexander, of Brooklyn, 
who says: “I have been inter- 
ested in fiinding out the palette 
used by Norman Rockwell, but 
have never been able to get 
any information on it. I would 
appreciate any information you 
can give me on this subject.” 

Norman Rockwell’s palette is: 
Alizarin Crimson, Cadmium 
Red Deep, Vermilion, Burnt 
Sienna, Raw Umber, Yellow 
Ochre, Lemon Yellow, Viridian, 
Ultramarine Blue, Flake White, 
Ivory Black. 


Only Skin Deep? 


It is the opinion of some that 
the discoveries of modern ab- 
stract painting are valid only 
as a sub-structure for represen- 
tational art. Nonsense. No rep- 
resentational painting can be 
made without the illusion of per- 
spective or depth. The reality 
of modern abstract painting lies 
in accepting a two-dimensional 
surface as its space world. Carl 
Holty (Exhibition at “New Art 
Circle” Oct. 30-Nov. 11.) 


Nell Brinkley 


The late Nell Brinkley, who 
died in October, attracted more 
amateur copyists than did 
Charles Dana Gibson. Like 
Rose Cecil O’Neil, who came 
before her, she was quite an 
eyeful herself and was past 
master as a cheesecake artist. 
At the age of 19 she started 
working for Hearst and never 
worked for anyone else. Miss 
Brinkley lived in New Rochelle, 
N. Y., and was 56 years old 
when she died. 


From “Baker’s Dozen” 


News From Paris 


A young G.I. with rifle slung 
over his shoulder, was standing 
near the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame in Paris, making a 
sketch. Along came a _ short, 
stocky man of about sixty, lead- 
ing a magnificent wolfhound. 
He stopped and looked over the 
boy’s shoulder. When the young 
soldier protested, saying it was 
not much of a drawing, the 
man asked to see his sketch 
book—remarking that he, too, 
made sketches occasionally—said 
he liked the drawings. The 
young soldier asked him to 
write his name in his sketch 
book. When he looked at the 
signature he was the most as- 
tonished and delighted young 
G.I. in Paris. For the man 
with the wolfhound was Picasso! 





Busbottom Entertains G.I. Joe 


Readers will be glad to learn 
that Madam Burpingham Bus- 
bottom, along with other Wal- 
ton and O’Rourke puppets, is do- 
ing her uproarious bit at the 
bedside of G. I. Joe in army 
hospitals abroad, as reported 
in the following V Mail letter 
just received from “somewhere 
in England.” 
Dear Friends: 
This is to tell you that we have 
made good the promise of our 
story in the October 1943 issue 
of your inimitable magazine. 
All the family of puppets you 
visited in our studio are here 
with us bringing laughter to our 
soldier-friends in hundreds of 
hospitals and camps. The little 
guys are getting a bit bedrag- 
gled traveling in jeeps and wea- 
pon carriers, but they haven't 
complained. They promise to 
write you from France—Paris, 
perhaps. 

Walton and O’Rourke 








Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore...No. 32 of a Series 





DESIGNED— 


To TEST and ADVISE Senior High School Pupils 
of their Art Abilities ..... 


SELECTIVE ART APTITUDE TEST 
by William H. Varnum 


NEW SCORING SHEETS and SUPPLEMENT to 
EXAMINER’S MANUAL now available ..... 








HAVE YOU SEEN THESE BOOKS? 
PLASTICS—PROBLEMS AND PROCESSES 


by Mansperger and Pepper 
Enlarged SECOND EDITION featuring DESIGN 

















$3.00 
CREATIVE TEACHING IN ART 
by D’Amico 
Called the “Craftbook” by Art Teachers 
$3.50 
ART FOR THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 
by Gregg 
FAVORED for its Many PRACTICAL Suggestions 
$2.75 
; 
Let Us Send You EXAMINATION Copies | 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
Scranton 9-—Pennsylvania 
; (M1 painter of the | 








Nes American tradition 


likes to work on 


STRATHMORE 


| 
/ 
: 
; 
/ 
| 
| 
: 
| 
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A noted authority on the American scene...N.C. 
Wyeth has probably illustrated more books in 
color than any living artist. A great draughts- 
man...a fine colorist...Wyeth is also in constant 
demand by leading magazines, because he has, 
to a remarkable degree, the ability to bring the 
spirit of a story to life. 


Like many leaders in the fine arts and commer- 
cial fields, Wyeth likes to work on Strathmore 
paper...finds its responsive quality an aid to 
swift creative work. Because of this quality, 
Strathmore lends itself happily to individual 
technique. YOU, too, can work with ease, speed 
and efficiency on Strathmore. 





Write for Free Sample Book, showing 
the complete line. Strathmore Paper 


Three inch 20 cents 
tubes oF } each 
aa, Company, West Springfield, Mass. 


WATERCOLORS \y, 2 a5/ Paper is Part of the Picture 
TALENS & SON, Newark 5, N. J. ff 


j — 

Wy ARTIST 
_ Makers of the REMBRANDT COLORS | CTR ATH MORK PAPERS 
a z & BOARDS 
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O!lL COLORS 


TALENS & SON INC 


850 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5. N. J. 








yy AFTER THE WAR yx 


Whatever our feelings may be toward Nazi 
Germany, we all hope that in this struggle 
preceding her demise such charming bits of 
old architecture as this tower in the medieval 
walled town of Rothenburg will be spared. 


When the conflict is over, our factory, now 
busy with war work, will once more be pro- 
viding a full range of superlative Gillott Pens. 
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PROVOKING-- 


ESN°T IT?... 


when only the design idea remains to be found 

when the project (in leather, metal, 
plastics, wood, block or silk screen printing, 
stencilling, textile painting, feltcraft, etc.) is 
completely planned or executed except for 
the design . . . when that different motif that 
you know will be exactly right seems to skitter 


elusively about just out of reach—THAT’S 
the time for 


Fellowcrafters’ NEW 
Golden Book of Designs 


by Alexander Crane 


We have planned this 
entirely new type of book 
to provide both prepared 
designs ready for vse and 
basic designs to stimulate 
and guide the craftsman’s 
own creative ability; text 
matter by the artist ex- 
plains design derivation, 
development, _interpreta- 
tion, adaptations and rec- 
ommended technique for 
modification and arrange- 
ment to meet specific 
decorative problems. 
Twenty-four 17” x 11” 
shevts in blueprint style—hundreds of designs, each a veritable find to 
the craftsman or the crafts teacher. 


Just published and ready for immediate delivery, at the very low 
price of $1.50 (plus postage). Price $2.00 in Canada. 

Order Fellowcrafters’ #9501 “Golden Book of Designs’ from your 
nearest distributor as listed below. 


: 





Free on Request 


Fellowerafters’ New Fourteenth Catalogue—per- 
tinent, accurate and detailed information on 
crafts, materials, tools, projects, project kits, 
books and instruction manuils, and PRIORITY 
DATA. 








ATLANTA lL GA., Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., 384 Forrest 
Ave., 

BOISE, ht The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St. 

BOSTON 16, MASS., Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 Clarendon St. 

CINCINNATI 2, OHIO, The A. E. Wilde Co., 136 West 7th St. 

CLEVELAND 13. OHIO, Cleveland Leather Co., 1817 W. 25th St. 

CHICAGO 10, ILL., Chicago Craft Service, Craft House, 615 No. 
LaSalle St. 

DENVER 2, COLO., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Sixteenth St. 

DETROIT 26, MICH., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 Michigan Ave. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII, T. H., N. K. Young Co., 7 No. Pauahi St., 
P. O. Box (1556). 


av a 2, KENTUCKY, Central School Supply Co., 311 W. 


Main 


LOS anenss 55, CALIF., Schwabacher-Frey Co., School Supply 
Division, 736- 738 So. Broadway 


NASHVILLE 3, TENN., Nashville Products Co., 158 2nd Ave, N. 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y., Warren Sales Co., lnc., 26 Park Pl. 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA., Garrett-Buchanan Co, School Supply 
Dept., 12-20 So. 6th St. 


PORTLAND 4, OREGON, J. K. Gil! Co., 408 S. W. 5th Ave. 


RICHMOND 9, VA., Flowers School Equipment Co., 327 W. 
Main St. 


ST. PAUL 1, MINN., St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 55-57-59 
East Sixth St. 


SYRACUSE 1, N. Y., Bardeen’s, Inc., 


CANADA 
TORONTO, CANADA, Lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 8 Bathurst St. 


LMrieaMers 


543-545 E. Genesee St, 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


Please send notices to Eve Brian, Bulletin Board Editor, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


ALBANY, N. Y., Albany Inst. of History & Art, 
Feb. 14-Mar. 11. fave Inst, American wr 
ing Annual, V. i artists in U. S. 
Canada. All drawing mediums—suitably matted. 
No more than 5 entries. No fee. Jury. No 
prizes. Purchases encouraged. Works due Feb. 
3. é. D. Hatch, Jr., Albany Institute of Hist. 
& 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


ATHENS, G., Edwin Watts Chubb Gallery, Ohio 
Univ. Mar. 1-21. Ohio Valley Oi! & Walercolor 
Show. For residents of Ohio, Ind., Ull., W. 
Va., Penna., & Ky. Mediums: oil & watercolor. 
Fee: 2.50. dury. Prizes: $150 in War Bonds; 
honorable mentions. Entry cards due Feb. 12; 
Works due Feb. Pa tage Dean Earl C. Siegfried, 
College of Fine Arts, Ohio University, Athens, 0. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Birmingham Public or" 
April—dates to be announced. 25th 
Southern States Art League. For En 
Membership -: confined “t Southern artists. 
Mediums: oil, — tempera, pastel, 
sculpture, grapiiic arts, rafts Hy Prizes in 
all classifications. Entry” & works due 
Mar. 9. Ethel Hutson, Sec’ ” 328 Panola St., 
New Orleans 18, La. 


eae hh VT., Robert Hull Fleming Museum. 
3-31. 15th Ann. Northern Vt. Artists’ 
Exhibit For artists of Vermont. Mediums: oil, 
watercolor, etching, lithograph, black & white. 
Fee: $1. Jury. pular Vote Awards. Entry 
cards due Feb. 15; works, Feb. Harold 

S. Knight, 15 15 Nash Place, Burlington, Vt. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 5 te Art Gallery, Mar. 7- 

1. Western eaee. ¢ or artists in 

14 ‘counties of Westin N. Y. Fa oil, 

water color, pastel, prints, ame, drawings, 

ceramics & sculpture. No =. i Dw 
Entry cards due Feb. 8; works 

A. ¢. Ritchie, Albright Art Gallery. | Bufiaio *o, 


CHICAGO, ILL., The Art Inst. of Chicago. June 
7-Aug. 19. 49th Ann., Artists of Chic E, 
vicinity. For artists of Chicago and 1 
vicinity. Mediums: oil, sculpture, sadeuden, 
drawings, prints, & adv. art. No fee. Jury 
Prizes: $1,950. Entry cards due —, ae, 
Apr. inva Frederick A. Sweet, Art Inst. of 
Chicago, Chicago, III. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 
Mar. 25-Apr. 25. _ Ann. Allied Artists Ex- 
hibit. For artists of Dallas County. All Medi- 
ums. No fee. Jury. Prizes: $800. Entry cards 
& works due Mar. 10. Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts, Fair Park, Dallas 10, Texas. 


we eg OE 
ists’ Exhibition sponsor 
— of Painters and the institate For 
ists of Dayton and vicinity. Mediums: paint- 
— drawing, sculpture, ceramics. No jury. 
| Awards. En cards : works due 
Dec. 27. Mildred Raffel, Sec’y to Dir., Day-- 
ton Art Institute, Dayton 5, Ohio. 


ne MICH., Flint Inst. of Arts. Apr. 26-May 27. 
artists of Flint. All mediums. - a 

oo Prizes: $800. Works due Apr. 19. 
Freeman, Dir., Flint Inst. of Arts, Flint, Thick: 


ree, MD., ss eer County Museum of 
Feb. 1-28. 13th Annual of Cum- 
Sertend’¥ Valley Artists. For artists of Harris- 
= Pa., Winchester, Va., Cumberland, Md., 
and Frederick, Md. All a a, No fee. dury. 
—y izes. Entry cards due Jan. 1; way 
dan. ae ene GC, 'Se., Box 423 
Hagerstown, Md. 
— —, ee Memorial. Jan. 27- 
18. Hartford Soc of Women Painters. 
For’ women artists Secith 25-mi. —. < of 
Hartford. Mediums: oil, watercae. pastel, tem- 
pera, black & white. $2. Jury. First 
izes for oil and Soleo Works due Jan. 
ad Mrs. Jessie G. Preston, 984 Main St., East 
n. 


’ 


JACKSON, MISS., Municipal — Gall Feb. 1-28. 
Miss." Art “Pa 


Ass'n 7 eo inting. For 
all 1 artists. Fee non-members. 
dury cards & wor’ sae a 20. Prize: 
ow War b Municipal Art Gallery, &39 N. 

tate St., Jackson, Miss. 


>. ns Municipal Art Gall 1. 
i te al 


Py artists. ee. Jury. : 

War Bond. Entry cards & works due Mar. 20. 
Miss. Art Ass'n, ftunicleal “Art Art Gal., 839 N. 
State, Jackson, Miss. 
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WHERE TO SHOW 


MADISON, WIS., Madison Free Library, Feb. 4-24. 
Madison Art Ass'n Ann. For artists of Madi- 
son & environs & Armed Forces stationed there. 
All mediums. Fee for non-members; 25c per 
entry (4 a. a Prizes: $250. Works due 
Feb. 2. Mrs. . Dalton, 2011 Monro St., 
Madison 5. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Milwaukee Art Inst. Mar. 16- 
Apr. 14. Wis. Artists 31st Ann. For all Wis. 
artists—legal residents. Mediums: oil, water- 
color, sculpture, drawings. No fee. Jury. Prizes: 
$500. Entry cards & works due Feb. 28. Miss 
Polly Coan, Milwaukee Art Inst., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


MUSKEGON, MICH., Hackley Art Gallery. Feb. 1- 
28. Muskegon Artists Ann. For artists of Mus- 
kegon & vicinity. All mediums. No prizes. En- 
try cards due Jan. 25; works Jan. 27. Hackley 
Art. Gal., Muskegon, Mich. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat'l Academy Galleries. Nat'l 
Academy of Design, 11 Ann. Painting, 
Sculpture & Architecture Exhibit. For all ar- 
tists. Mediums: painting, sculpture & archi- 
tecture. No fee. Jury. Prizes. Work received 
Feb. 12 & 13. Sec’y, Nat'l Academy 4 
Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat’l Academy Galleries. Mar. 
14-Apr. 11. Nat’! Academy of ~y | 119th 
Ann. Exhibit of Graphic Art. For all artists. 
Medium: graphic arts. No fee. dury. Prizes. 
Entry cards due Jan. 25: works, Feb. 1. Sec’y, 
Nat'l Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., 
New York 28, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat'l Academy Galleries. Jan. 
19-Feb. 17. 78th Ann., Amer. Watercolor Soc. 
For all artists. Mediums: watercolor & Pastel. 
Fee for non-members: $3 (2 labels). dury. 
c=. prizes & Medal. day for receiving 

dan. 11. Ha DeMaine, Ex. Sec’y, 
1083" Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


NORFOLK, VA., Norfolk Museum of Arts & Sciences. 
Feb. 4-Feb. 25. trene Leach Memorial 3rd 
Annual Contemporary Virginia Oil & Water- 
color Exhibit. For all Virginians. Mediums: 
oil & watercolor. Mo fee. dury. gvlses: $200 
for oil painting, gy for watercolor; 2 Popu- 
lar Prizes, $25 each a cards due Jan. 22; 
works, Jan. 12 to 22. Mrs. F. W. Curd, 724 
Boissevain Ave., Norfolk 7, Va. 


PALM BEACH, FLA., Norton Gallery of Art. Mar. 
9-30. 27th Ann. Palm Beach League. For mem- 
bers only. (Membership $5). All mediums. 
dury. Prizes: War Bonds. Entry cards due Feb. 
28; works, Mar. 3. Miss C. V. Knapp, Norton 
Gallery, Pioneer Park, Palm Beach, Fla. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Fine ~ Center. Apr. 8- 
May 6. 7th Annual ae Show. For resi- 
dents & former residents of West Va., Va., Ky., 
Ohio, Pa, & District of Columbia. Mediums: 
oil & watercolor. Jury. Prizes: War Bonds. 
Entry cards due Mar. 26; works, Mar. 29. Fine 
Arts Center, 317 9th St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Plastic Club. Jan. 10-31. 
Plastic Club Annual Watercolor Exhibit, For 
members. Mediums: watercolor & pastel. Cash 
prizes. Works due dan. 3. Florence P. Ewi 
ong Walnut Lane, Roxborough, Philadelphia 


PORTLAND, ME., L.D.M. Sweat Memorial Art 
Museum. Mar. 4-Apr. 1. 62nd Ann., Portland 
Soc. of Art. For all living American artists. 
Mediums: oil, watercolor, pastel. Fee: $1 for 
5% to 3 entries. dury. No prizes. Entry cards 

works due Feb. 20. Bernice Breck, Sec’y, 
fi High St., Portland 3, Me. 


RIDGEWOOD, N. J., Ridgewood Municipal Bidg. 
Apr. 14-29. Ridg ewood Art Ass’n, 10th Ann. 
Exhibit. Title: “Portrait of Ridgewood. ” Pur- 
pose: To provide a mural or paintings for 
Ridgewood Municipal Building. For all 
professional or amateur. Jury. Prizes: Ast, 2nd, 


246 Mountain Ave., Ridgewood, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., S. F. Museum of Art. 
Apr. 11-May 6. S. F. Art Ass'n, 9th Ann. 
Watercolor “Exhibition. For all — in the 
U. S. Mediums: watercolors, gouache & pastel. 
dury. Prizes: a Entry cards due Feb. 18; 
works, Feb. 25. Registrar, San Francisco Mu- 
a of Art, cine Center, San Francisco 2, 
alif. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIF., Civic Auditorium. Jan. 21- 
Feb. 4. Santa Cruz Art League's 16th State- 
Wide Ann. For artists of Calif. & those paint- 
ing in the. state. Mediums: oil, watercolor & 
pastel. No fee. Jury. Prizes. M. E. Rogers, 99 
Pilkington Ave., Santa Cruz, Calif. 


net oh | D. C., Corcoran Gallery of Art. Jan. 

13. Washington Water Color Club Ann. 

Exhibit. For members and non-members who 

live in the Washington area. Four entries each. 

Medium: watercolor. Jury. Works due at the 

Gallery by Jan. 19th. Lona M. Keplinger, 4805 
Battery Lane, Bethesda, Md. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & AWARDS 


ALUMNI ASS’N OF AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
will sponsor 19th Annual Alumni Collaborative 
Competition, wherein any school may choose its 
own period of five consecutive weeks in which 
to work on project before April 1945. Also 
teams of 2, 3 or 4 may be formed from student 
representatives of the four arts: architecture, 
landscape architecture, painting & sculpture. 
The problem will call for a design to honor an 
American inventor. For full information: Alumni 
Ass’n Amer. Acotany in Rome, R-1232, 102 
Park Ave., New York 17 


GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, NEW 
YORK: The Foundation has appropriated $200,- 
000 for Post-Service Fellowships to be 
granted to young scholars and artists in the 
Armed Services, for one year’s research or 
creative werk in fine arts. For U. S. citizens 
25 to 40 years of age. Candidates must pre- 
sent plans for proposed study. Fellowships 
will be available for use of recipients when- 
ever discharged from Service. No final date 
has been fixed for receipt of applications but 
it is urged that they be filed as early as pos- 
sible. Henry A. Moe, Sec’y Gen’l, John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17. 


McCANDLISH AWARDS for best poster designs are 
being planned for 1945; with prizes ling 
$1,000. For all American artists and art stu- 
dents. Details later; or by —, cea 7 Ry 
Speckman, McCandlish a 
Roberts Ave. & Stokley St., Phi ielphin 2, 7 


GRUMBACHER’S NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS: 
Cash Awards and scholarships through 21st Ann. 
Nat’! Scholastic Awards. For American & Cana- 
dian High School students. Jury. Medium; oil. 
Closing date May ‘45. For — blanks write 
M. Grumbacher, 470 W. 34th St., a York 1; 
: ~ Canada to 179 King St., W., Toronto. 
anada. 


HIGGINS 16th MEMORIAL AWARDS: Scholarships, 
cash, honorable oates & gifts through Draw- 
ing Ink Section of 21st Ann. Nat’! Scholastic 
Awards. For High School students in the U. S. 
and Canada. Closing date, Mar. 25, '45. For 
complete information write Higgins Ink Co., 271 
9th St., Brooklyn 15, New York. 


VICTORY POSTER CONTEST: The Latham Founda- 
tion is conducting its 20th Annual! Poster Con- 
test for 7 Groups of amateurs and professionals 
including art school and college students, pro- 
fessional artists and men and women in the U.S. 
Services. Mediums: tempera or showcard colors, 
crayons, watercolors or ink on bristol board or 
paper of similar weight. Prizes: War Bonds & 
Stamps, scholarships in leading art schools, 
3 correspondence Art Scholarships for Service 
Men, $50 in art supplies. Closing date Mar. 1, 
"45. For prospectus: John de Lemos, Box 1322, 
Stamford University, Cal. 


ART CENTER 
FOR WAR VETERANS 


THE WAR VETERANS ART CENTER, 681 Fifth Ave- 
~y™ New York, welcomes all veterans, regardless 
evious art experience, to try out their abil- 
ity 7 day and evening art classes. The Museum 
of Modern Art, sponsor of the Art Center, has 
gathered a notable p of professional —, 
craftsmen and teachers to cenduct —* : 
painting, drawing, caters, ceramics, 
work, jewelry, metalwork, book iliestration, 
graphic arts, silk screen and other subjects. 

The underlying purpose of this program is to 
assist artist veterans in the transitional period of 
reconversion and te aid them toward a happier 
and more successful life. 
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Jane Eyre and her companion wards of charity give 
thanks for the meager fare of Lowood School . . 
of Fritz Eichenberg’s 37 striking wood-engravings made 
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Two Great Love Stories 
Ina New Beautifully Illustrated Edition 
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WUTHERING HEIGHTS 


by Emily Bronté 
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The former Assis- 
tant Secretary of 
State’s sweeping an- 
alysis of the role 
America must now 
take in world af- 
fairs. Only a hand- 
ful of men in the 
world have had ac- 
cess to the informa- 
tion on which this 
book is based. 





MANY BENEFITS—ONE OBLIGATION: Over 
500,000 families now belong to the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. They do so in order 
to keep themselves from missing the im- 
portant new books they are really inter- 
ested in. 

As a Club member, you receive an ad- 
vance publication report about the judges’ 
choice—and also reports about all other 
important coming books, If you decide you 
want the book-of-the-month, you let it 
come. If not (on a blank always provided) 
you can specify some other book you 
want or simply say: “Send me nothing.” 

Last year the retail value of free books 
given to Club members was over $7,000,000 
—given, not sold! These book-dividends 
could be distributed free because so many 
subscribers ordinarily want the book-of- 


English parlormaid with 
no conception of things 
that Aren’t Done. Henry 


toral “‘wholly charming, 
one of freshest, most nat- 
ural love affairs in recent 
fiction.’’ 





the-month that an enormous edition can 
be printed. The saving on this quantity- 
production enables the Club to buy the 
right to print other fine library volumes. 
These are then manufactured and dis- 
tributed free among subscribers—one for 
every two books-of-the-month purchased. 
You pay no yearly fee as a member. Your 
one obligation is that you must buy no 
fewer than four books-of-the-month in any 
twelve-month period. Your subscription to 
the Book-of-the-Month Club is not for 
one year, but as long as you decide; you 
can end it at any time after taking four 
books-of-the-month. You pay for the books 
as you get them—the regular retail price 
(frequently less) plus a small charge to 
cover postage and other mailing expenses. 
(Prices are slightly bigher in Canada.) 


on America, this lit- 
erary mural of early 
18th Century life is 
crowded with such 
giants as Irving, Jef- 
ferson, Audubon, Poe. 
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Mr. Bates’ new novel is 
the stirring tale of a 
British — eee 





BOOK- OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Piease enroll me as a member. I am to 
receive free copies of JANE EYRE and WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS, and for every two books-of-the-month 
I purchase from the Club I am to receive, free, 
the current book-dividend then being distributed. I 
agree to purchase at least four books-of-the-month 
from the Club each full year I am a member, and 
I may cancel my subscription any time after pur- 
chasing four such books from the Club, 








Postal District 


Begin My Subscription With 


(choose one of the selections auvve) 





Book prices are dlightig higher in Canada but the Club ship« to 
Canadian members,witbout any extra charge fur aut, through 
Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Lad. 
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A WASH DRAWING BY CONSTANTIN GUYS 


Though Constantin Guys is not as well-known as his 19th century contemporaries— 
Daumier, Forain, Gavarni, Degas and Ingres—he is a great favorite among modern 
artists who recognize his genius as a draftsman. He was excessively modest, never 
signing his drawings. 

Guys is one of the most serious historians of the Second Empire in France and his 
own pleasure-loving nature fastened upon the pomp, beauty and fashion which char- 
acterized the life of his time. He drew principally from memory. He began with slight 
pencil indications. The principal planes were then laid in with washes in masses, at 
first vaguely and lightly colored, but strengthened later with subsequent washes. At the 
very last, the line work was overlaid with ink. This appears to have been done with 


a quill pen. 
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GOOD DRAWING ? 
ce Remo Se 


A DISCUSSION ILLUSTRATED BY THE DRAWINGS OF PETER TAKAL 


“A drawing is good or bad in the light of our prejudices, 
training, or artistic sensitivities.” 


Thus said Warren Wheelock in an article written for 


this magazine in January 1940. “Everybody,” continu- 
ing, “has his own conception of what a good drawing is, 


but, as everybody has his special degree of idiosyncrasy 
or artistic sensibility, a multitude of concepts of good 
drawing results, 

“The common, insensitive concept of good drawing 
is that it need only have an exact delineation or faithful 
reproduction of something seen, or have so-called ‘good 
craftsmanship.’ A better concept which comprehends a 
wider field of artistic appraisal is one in which there is 
verisimilitude, but with a quality of workmanship 
which we may call ‘spiritual’ for want of a better word; 
a certain refinement and sensitiveness in the draw- 
ing technic. Then there is the good drawing which has 
slighted resemblance in favor of a synthesis, or simpli- 
fication. And, finally, there is the good drawing which 
has left exactness out, or done away with resemblance 
entirely, and which appears to be accomplished with 
feeling and so fluently that it is calligraphic in char- 
acter or has become an invention; and seems to be 
intuitively, almost unconsciously, produced. 

“In between these classifications are countless nuances 
of concepts of good drawing, as defined by diverse 
people. 

“In our day, when art expression is everywhere and 
where graphic reproduction in print is so general, there 
is probably a larger appreciation and understanding of 
what good drawing is than ever before; but at the same 
time there is a considerable section of humanity which 
may be said to be blind or callous to good drawing, or 
congenitally incapable of rising above elementary 
understanding of what makes drawing good. To these 
there is only one kind—no other kinds are appreciated. 

“So there is no hard and fast and unalterable one 
kind of good drawing; on the contrary, there are many 
kinds; and the lover of good drawing, artist or con- 
noisseur, can relish a Chinese brush drawing, a Daumier 
lithograph, a Michelangelo or Ingres drawing and a 
Picasso drawing, etc., and not once set himself up to 
be a judge of which one is supreme in goodness, As a 
matter of fact the sensitive artist, particularly the 
progressive modern artist, has an omnivorous appetite, 
intellectual and sensory, for good drawing; and ranges 
all the periods and classifications of art—graphic, pic- 


torial or sculptural—and finds a wealth of good drawing 
‘meat’ for his artistic sustenance. And the sentient 
connoisseur or collector does likewise. 


“Such a one is interested not only in fine art draw- 
ings but is apt to be intrigued by many other kinds, 
and studies architectural and mechanical drawings and 
machines as well; or formal design of any kind—in 
which there is a problem solved, or an invention made, 
or a design ingeniously contrived. The good drawing 
for such a one is the drawing which demonstrates what 
the mind’s eye or imagination has seen, and not alone 
what eyesight has revealed. 


“If there is any single short definition of the good 
drawing to be made, it is to say that it is one that 
results from idea or vision applied to what the eye 
has seen.” (End of quotation) 


There are relatively few drawings outside of school 
ateliers that aim primarily at anatomical accuracy. 
Those few that do are pretty apt to be tiresome unless 
they are charged with an unusual degree of creative 
expression. As a matter of fact distortion is a universal 
device in creative drawing and it is universally accepted. 
The wash drawing by Constantin Guys, a nineteenth 
century “little master,” though directly inspired by the 
model, is considerably distorted. Yet the most academic- 
ally minded will pronounce it “good drawing.” There 
seems to be an invisible wall dividing what is reasonable 
distortion and what is unreasonable. That wall con- 
fines and limits the area of appreciation for many 
people. Others leap over it joyously and find lush 
pastures for their delight—or at least for their interest 
—on the other side. 


Peter Takal, we suppose, is on the other side of that 
wall. His drawings—most of them—owe more to imagi- 
nation than to the model. He says: 


“The vision of the inner eye determines, at the very 
beginning of the work, the rhythm of the line. The 
pencil, or whatever tool the hand is holding, becomes 
a prolongated part of the hand, sentient, instinct with 
nerves, registering like a seismograph. This instinctive 
proceeding approaches closely the automatic writing 
practiced by spiritualists, with the difference, that the 
impulsive energies are less unconscious, The attention 
is not detached, is not separated from the image. The 
inner eye, director of the hand, is in a state of perfect 
receptivity. The least impression, directly transmitted, 
is traced by the hand in significant lines which need 
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never be revised. Eyes and hand act like a pantograph, 
with the eye guiding and the hand tracing, making it 
superfluous even to look at the paper. As long as the 
inner vision is unblinking, a material accident may be 
converted through the virile force of the spirit into a 
beneficial incident.” 


Judged by academic standards, the upper left draw- 
ing is a bad drawing; it violates camera correctness. It 
is “out of drawing” scientific perspective is flouted, con- 
struction ignored. It would indeed be a very bad draw- 
ing if it failed through design and line expression to 
elicit pleasurable response from an appreciative eye, 
one that is able to divorce design from reality and 
suffer no sense of esthetic immorality. Takal says of it 
that it was “registered under the influence of an 
opalescent twilight hour.” 


Such a drawing owes little to the subject. Something 
observed ignites the imagination which then proceeds 
to obey the sight of the inner eye. The direction of a 
line is felt. The procedure is instinctive, not analytical. 
It obeys emotion rather than intellect. 


The drawing on page 11 will surely baffle the ob- 
server who demands that a drawing clearly define the 
shapes and forms of solid objects. He recognizes an 
interior, a bed perhaps, possibly a window. Something 
human-like reclines in what ought to be a chair. Some- 
one asks “What is that disk over the head? Looks like 








a bit of dentist’s equipment. Maybe the room is a 
beauty parlor.” And so on. 


What says the artist? “In the drawing the primary 
object is not the sitting person or the realistic repre- 
sentation of any object. Rather the confused atmos- 
phere of the room in which every object is permeated.” 


In other words the artist has here used line to express 
fleeting effects of light and the rather fuzzy impression 
the eye receives when it is not in focus at any point in 
the room. That elipse over the head—well, it looks like 
a head—is, so the artist says, the outline of a spot of 
sunlight on the wall. 


The Takal drawings, as shown here, have been 
greatly reduced from the originals that are about 18 x 
24 inches. The two on this page are done with a pen; 
that on page 11 was rendered with a fountain brush. 
This gives a line having the quality of graphite pencil. 

Takal has exhibited pretty much all over the world. 
His editorial and advertising illustrations have been 
appearing in Harper's Bazaar, Town and Country, 
Mademoiselle and other magazines. Among his adver- 
tising accounts are Bonwit Teller, Sak’s Fifth Avenue, 
Bergdorf Goodman & Delman Shoes. 


A book of Takal’s drawings (Selected Works by 
Takal) is to be published soon by the International 
University Press. 
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An Impressionistic Drawing of an Interior 


TAKAL 
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LINCOLN AT GETTYSBURG 


This twelve-foot bronze by Max Kalish stands on the Mall in the center of Cleveland 


From “Labor Sculpture” published several years ago. A photegraphic record of Kalish’s laber bronzes. 
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THE LIVING HALL OF WASHINGTON 1944 


Max Kalish has recently accomplished a rather aston- 
ishing technical feat. Within the brief space of six 
months he has created fifty portrait figures of notable 
American public men of this wartime year. Most of 
these bronzes, now permanently installed in the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington, are two feet high. 
Some are standing, some sitting. Each is a three-dimen- 
sional portrait of the man-as-he-is, in everyday clothes, 
with his pipe, his jowls or his paunch, or his stoop 
shoulders, or his towering height—‘“‘candid camera” 
shots in bronze. A remarkable “reporting’’ job in a 
medium customarily reserved for unhurried and exact- 
ing studio production. 

The idea originated twenty-five years ago, about the 
time of the last World War. A group of young men in 
Washington sat and talked about how it was “too bad” 
the public did not have sculptured figures of Woodrow 
Wilson and his Cabinet, and Teddy Roosevelt and his 
Cabinet, and Lincoln and his Cabinet. They talked 
about doing something about Wilson and his cabinet 
before it was too late, and about following through on 
succeeding administrations. They made motions but 
did not get into action. Periodically in the years since 
then they resurrected the idea, but their talk evaporated 
in a mist of good intentions. Finally, last year, in the 
middle of 1943, one of them got busy and put the 
project underway. Twenty-five years had finally borne 
fruit. 

If only a reasonable part of that quarter of a century 
or the next could have been granted the artist! What 
was the great necessity for this over night creation of 
a hall of fame? Why this hysterical haste to clap fifty 
contemporaries into bronze and seal them up in Smith- 
sonian glass cases? Could it have been an anxiety to 
have the candidates safely immortalized before the 
changing opinion of swift moving events? Perhaps it 
was just the American way of demanding miracles—and 
getting them. Why should not miracles be forthcoming 
in art as in industry? 

The project was sponsored by W. M. Kiplinger, 
Editor of the Kiplinger Washington News Letter, who 


supplied the funds and acted as the chairman of the 
group responsible for the selection of the subjects. The 
story is no longer news, as it was widely published at 
the time the sculptures were installed in the Smithson- 
ian, so we shall not take space here to list the names 
of the men—and one woman—included in this new 
hall of fame, or to give other factual details. These can 
be had, if desired, by writing to the Living Hall of 
Washington, c/o Peter Becker, Jr., Secretary, 1187 
National Press Building, Washington 4, D. C. 

The purpose of this article is to demonstrate Max 
Kalish’s procedure in the execution of a commission 
that could only be accomplished by a sculptor of ex- 
ceptional talents and resources, not to mention physical 
prowess. Kalish went to Washington two days each 
week during the first half of 1944. He took his mate- 
rials, equipment and tools to the subjects; modeled 
them in their own offices, Each subject gave the artist 
but two half-hour sittings; they did not go to his studio. 
Normally he took two sitters a day, for the first or 
second sittings. —That made one hundred individual 
sittings in six months. The figures, in process, most 
ingeniously were carried back and forth between Wash- 
ington and the New York studio. In the first stage, the 
clay figures were so delicate and priceless they could 
not be shipped; so Kalish carried them as personal 
hand-baggage on many a wearisome train trip. In the 
studio phase, models substituted for the real subject. 
More than fifty models were used by the sculptor— 
men of the same shape and build as the public men 
themselves. Friends and neighbors of Kalish contributed 
their services as models, were proud to serve as stand- 
ins for Great Men. 

During the first two sittings Kalish concentrated upon 
the figure. He came away with a plastilene study like 
that shown on page 14. In this he tried to capture body 
characteristics and attitudes. The head was suggested 
only as a mass, with no indication of facial construction, 
although the sculptor by no means neglected to make 
mental note of form and expression during this first 
sitting. Back in his New York studio Kalish developed 
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These news photographs served to rough out the This photograph (excct size of the wax model) shows 

head and features of Henry J. Kaiser previous to the the modeling of the Kaiser head, at the end of the 

second thirty-minute sitting. second sitting. Surface finishing was done later in 
; Kalish’s New York Studio. 


Photography in this article by Colten 


the head from photographs, and carried the body struc- 
ture to a near finish. 

The second and last sitting was given over principally 
to the final development of the head and facial expres- 
sion, checking up on what had been done from photo- 
graphs, and carrying on to as near completion as pos- 
sible within the thirty-minute period. ‘The Kaiser head, 
reproduced here at exact size, represents this stage of 
the work. All that remained was to give the head 
slightly more finish and an indication of spectacles. 
This, plus refinements of the entire figure, to be done 
in the New York studio. 

The casting in bronze has been done by a New York 
foundry. Each figure was given its special patina by 
acid treatment. Kalish has tried to secure as much 
variety in finish as possible in order to avoid monotony 
in the color effect of the entire group. 

This, in brief, is the story of a spectacular exploit— 
fifty bronze portraits in a period of six months. 

Let us take a moment to consider quite a different 
kind of project: a single portrait which consumed the 
sculptor’s entire time and energy for two years—the 
12-foot Lincoln in bronze that stands in the Mall in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Many Americans have immortalized Lincoln in stone 
and bronze, but none other than Kalish has depicted 
him in the act of delivering the famous Gettysburg 
address. 

In Gettysburg Kalish discovered two men who had 
actually seen and heard Lincoln speak on this occasion. 


This plastilene sketch of Admiral William F. Halsey, 
Jr., the result of one twenty-minute pose, was devoted 
entirely to the construction of the figure, the head 
being merely blocked-in as seen here. 
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Admiral William D. Leahy Photograph of the Kalish is here seen putting the unfinished study of 


completed bronze, one-third life size. 


Kaiser in the carrying-case, ready for transportation 


to Washington for the final sitting. 


One was the Dean of the Gettysburg University. On 
that 19th day of November in 1863 he was a student 
in that institution, The other was a news photographer 
who had photographed Lincoln while delivering the 
address and had shipped the glass negative to Leslie’s 
Weekly in New York, The plate, unfortunately, was 
broken in transit, but the photographer had its image 
indelibly impressed upon his memory. His description 
of Lincoln’s stance and gesture tallied with that of 
the Dean. 

The Dean, by the way, had for fifty years delivered 
this Gettysburg oration on the anniversary of its origin, 
striving to perpetuate Lincoln’s manner of delivery as 
he so vividly recalled it. He performed the part a dozen 
times for Kalish. The Dean was particularly emphatic 
about the gesture of arms and hands, now seen in the 
bronze. Both witnesses recalled that the day was a 
windy one, a circumstance that is reflected in the statue 
to its advantage in giving emphasis to body construction 
rather than the ungraceful dress of the day. 

At the Smithsonian Kalish found the very suit worn 
by Lincoln, and begged in vain to be permitted to have 
a model pose in it: no one other than the Smithsonian 
official tailor was allowed to touch the precious gar- 
ment. The tailor was permitted to make a replica 
for the sculptor, which he did for $200, the highest 
price Kalish has ever paid for a suit of clothes. 

Then came the search for a model physically quali- 
fied to wear Abraham Lincoln’s clothes, When found, 
he donned the suit and was posed before a powerful 
electric fan. The machine-made substitute for Gettys- 
burg weather had an almost fatal effect: the model 
developed a bad case of pneumonia and the work was 
delayed for weeks. 

Kalish made several small scale models before the final 


Continued on page 28 
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Completed bronze, one-third life size. 
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N. C. Wyeth 


Interviewed by Ernest W, Watson 


In exploring any career of great distinction we inevita- 
bly turn from the tangible product of a man’s genius 
to its fountainhead in his nature. Drawn to him at first 
by what he does, we end up in contemplation of what 
he is. If he is great in his work we are not likely to be 
disappointed in what we discover in the man; there can 
be no Niagara without inexhaustible waters to sustain 
the grandeur of its spectacle. 

We journey to Chadds Ford, Pennsylvania, pre- 
occupied with the brilliance of a performance; we re- 
trace our steps meditating upon the man who stands 
behind the magic brush, having learned, of course, that 
the magic lies not in a brush but in a life. 

Thus we find ourselves talking first, not about N. C. 
Wyeth’s illustration and his painting, but about a man, 
a giant on a hilltop, an ardent American who has spent 
his days and employed his genius in objectifying the 
great traditions upon which his nation was founded 
and has prospered. 

No artist in his work has so fully encompassed the 
cosmic spirit of his native land. This is not due to 
fortuitous circumstance: from student days, when 
Wyeth sat at the feet of Howard Pyle in Wilmington 
and Chadds Ford, he has studiously shaped his life to 
achieve a well-defined purpose. In the region of the 
historic Brandywine the young artist was inspired to 
consecrate his brush to whatever expressed the : 
of America—historical pictures and the romantic life of 
American Indians, adventurers, 
woodsmen and farmers. 

To accomplish this, Wyeth began to soak up all the 
historical fact and folklore he could lay hands on. But, 
although a great reader, he has not relied overmuch 
upon books. His philosophy of illustration is that the 
artist should be an experiencer rather than a mere 
observer. He likes to express this by a saying of the 


pioneers, trappers. 
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GIANT 
ON A 
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French painter Eugene Carriére. Carriere had painted 
a portrait of his wife, and a friend had complimented 
him upor: its superlative qualities. The artist replied, 
“No wonder: like repoussé it was beaten out by blows 
from the inside.” 

Wyeth has indeed beaten out his pictures by blows 
from the inside. It is his firm belief that in order to 
paint a particular subject one must first become thor- 
oughly versed in all its ways. He must sense deeply of 
the fact and substance of the object he intends to .por- 
tray in form and color and—to express it more pro- 
foundly—must live the very life that he 
perpetuate in pictures, 

Thoroughly imbued with this philosophy, and eager 
to have first-hand knowledge of frontier life, Wyeth set 
out for Colorado in 1904. For a period of four months 
he spent most of his time in the saddle, taking an 
active part in the autumn round-ups, joining in the 
rugged social life of the plains people, embracing every 
phase of the many and colorful duties of ranch life, 
and otherwise exercising his extraordinary vitality. 

Then, later, he went to the Navajo Reservation in 
New Mexico where he was, for a time, employed as a 
mail-rider in the Government service, making lengthy 
trips on horseback between stations and settlements. 
He fraternized with the Indians; filled his notebooks 
with sketches. 


intends to 


These adventures formed an honest background for 
his numerous illustrations of pioneer life on the western 
plains, but they were no more constructive than the 
quieter days spent on farms—where, in his teens, he 
worked as a “hand”—and at his home in Chadds Ford. 
His knowledge of the sea and of men who go down to 
the sea in ships has its source in many seasons at Port 
Clyde on the Maine Coast, where the Wyeths have 
their summer home. In all these activities he has been 
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N. C. Wyeth in his Chadds Ford Studio. 


in constant touch with nature, His hands have accus- 
tomed themselves to the “‘feel’’ of tools of rugged labor. 
He has followed the plow, swung the woodsman’s axe, 
and raised livestock, partaking of any sort of experi- 
ence from which he might extract the essence of life. 
These physical contacts with nature justify his declara- 
tion that everything he has done is fundamentally auto- 
biographical. He says, “In every illustrative problem I 
must first find something that echoes within me. In 
my research for the picture I look for those things that 
have come within the range of my experience. Scholar- 
ly research and the marshaling of correct details in a 
picture are of little avail without such a procreative 
basis. This does not necessarily mean that the artist 
needs to visit China in order to illustrate a Chinese 
story. But he will be wise to search the narrative for 
a common denominator in his own experience and that 
of his oriental subject theme.” 

Wyeth spends as much time as possible with his 
books, favorite among which are Thoreau—of whose 
work he owns a complete library—Tolstoi and Romain 
Rolland. He believes that most artists do not read 
enough books that might play a vital part in the un- 
folding of themselves to their art. 

He stresses the importance of honest association with 
people, becoming widely versed in the vagaries of 
human character. He is an intimate of the fisher-folk 
on the Maine Coast, and a friend of the farmers in the 
Brandywine countryside, is equally at home among the 
great and the near-great. 





Reproduced from a 22 x 28 pencii drawing by son Andrew. 


N. C.—by the way, how many know that the initials 
stand for Newell Convers?—loves simple living, caring 
little for formal society. He is a hard worker, is in his 
studio every morning at 8:30, including Sundays; allows 
himself a half hour for lunch and remains at his easel 
till four or five o’clock. Although he is now sixty-two, 
he continues to do considerable work on his twenty- 
acre homestead. He still impresses one as a man of 
tremendous vitality and creative force. 

His home, a substantial brick structure designed by 
him in a style native to the Brandywine country, is 
half way up the side of a hill, on the top of which is 
his studio, a huge interior, 38 x 70 feet. Folding doors 
divide the room in half except when a mural is on the 
east wall and the painter requires that 70-foot vantage 
point for the inspection of his work. 

That wall is seldom bare. Mural commissions 
throughout the years have competed with contracts for 
illustrations. Noteworthy among these are two panels 
in the Missouri State Capitol at Jefferson City; eight 
panels in the Metropolitan Life Insurance Building in 
New York; panels in the Federal Reserve Bank and 
the First National Bank, both of Boston; altar panels 
for the National Episcopal Cathedral in Washington, 
D. C., and a panel in the Wilmington, Del., Savings 
Society. This is but a partial list of wall paintings 
which have given scope to a brush that refuses to be 
held down to 7 x 9 inch reproductions between the 
boards of children’s books. 

This is not to belittle the magnitude of Wyeth’s 
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“Summer Night” 


contribution as a book illustrator; we cannot over-esti- 
mate the greatness of his service to two generations of 
young Americans in putting the breath of life into the 
history and romantic tradition of their country. These 
volumes are too well-known to need listing here—they 
fill many five-foot bookshelves. They are so important 
to all growing Americans that parents should make an 
immediate run on bookshops to buy up whatever titles 
may still be available. 

But, however glorious Wyeth’s career in this realm, 
we cannot conceive of his being entirely absorbed by 
book illustration. An illustrator, as conceived by Wyeth 
is incidentally a painter of pictures for publications: 
he is first of all an artist, that is, a creator, whose only 
limitations are those within himself. 

This lofty conception of the profession is, I fear, 
seldom fostered in modern illustration courses. These, 
through competition among private schools, are likely 
to be short-time, intensive training periods wholly cen- 
tered upon such technical preparation as give promise 
of quick success within highly specialized fields. Illus- 
tration, it would seem, is too often looked upon as a 
trade rather than a profession. 

Wyeth has always painted pictures for the sheer love 
of painting and, of course, as a means of perfecting his 
art. He has painted several hundred still lifes, portrait 
studies, and landsc3; the last two decades. These 
were not made for ex! ion purposes, but in 1939 
Wyeth did become a gahery exhibitor at Macbeth’s. 
Peter Hurd wrote an introduction to the exhibition 
catalogue that I want to quote because it reveals a less 
known side of a many-faceted genius: 

“These works introduce for the first time publicly a 
new aspect the art of N. C. Wyeth. They are the 
product of revolt against the inevitable limitations of 
that art of illustration which Mr. Wyeth has long served 
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Egg tempera painting (22 x 36) by N. C. 





Wyeth. 


with sincerity and grace. For two generations he has 
shown a magic world to youngsters—in itself a reward- 
ing achievement. But as the spiritual maturing of the 
man has demanded a freer and more personal expres- 
sion he has descended within himself to find its terms. 
In his mind he lives on an heroic plane, the humble 
familiar, as all men may be, of the poet Homer, of 
Beethoven and of Thoreau. Without trying to measure 
a near man against far titans, you feel that he is of 
their kind; and, secured in his spirit by their common 
honesty of creative life, he is free to acknowledge any 
means to his painter's purpose. Of the illustrator’s 
heritage he takes freely and consciously those compo- 
nents which may relate to painting: a strongly dramatic 
presentation but one delivered of the paraphernalia 
of archaeology; an ability to establish vividly the quality 
of a certain moment in which he enfolds the observer 
and causes him to see, to hear and, above all, to feel. 
He compels us to stop and ponder with him the sur- 
rounding vision of form and color, of radiance and 
shadow. This world of his is at once grave and lyric. 

“It seems to me that in these works is implicit and 
essential character of the man, the gauge of truth which 
confirms victoriously Robert Henri’s remark that ‘A 
work of art is the trace of a magnificent struggle.’ ” 

Now let us see what kind of pictures come from 
Wyeth’s studio when he takes up his brush for that 
“freer and more personal expression” that Peter Hurd 
refers to. As he brings his canvases out to show us, and 
talks about each one, we see that he has indeed “de- 
scended within himself,” that each picture is auto- 
biographical in a very literal sense. 

War Letter, for example. In this canvas the artist’s 
father and mother are painted in the orchard of the 
Wyeth homestead on the banks of the Charles River 
at Needham, Massachusetts. The mother sits on a 











This is an exact size detail from Wyeth’s “Summer Night.” 


wheelbarrow reading the letter; the father, pitchfork 
in hand, stands attentively at her side. Smoke from a 
bonfire—it is autumn—ascends in the frosty air, The 
family cow stands in a meadow near by. 

In another canvas, Jsland Funeral, we look down 
upon a tiny island on the Maine Coast at the moment 
when the neighbors have come in all manner of small 
sea-craft to bid their last farewell to Captain Teel, one 
of Wyeth’s friends among the rugged Maine fishermen. 

Illustrative? Yes. Sentimental? Yes. But just how 
much has sentiment or lack of it to do with the merit 
of any canvas in which art qualities transcend the nar- 
rative? As this is being written a retrospective exhibi- 
tion of that great American art hero Winslow Homer 
is to be seen at the Whitney. Ard, of course, this most 
illustrative and sentimental painter is being honored 
in all his works—rightly so. It is said that Homer, be- 
fore he thought of design-relationships in his subject 
pictures, began with their human relationships. Wyeth, 
too, is an arden humanist and, like Homer, he is pre- 
occupied with the more dignified aspects of human 
nature, 

Not all of his pictures are episodal by any means. 
Pure landscapes and marines are among his recent 
productions. But even when devoid of human interest 
his pictures usually reflect some deeply felt and personal 
relationship to the chosen subject. Summer Night, for 
example. Let me quote Wyeth’s own account of the 
origin of this painting. 

“One summer’s night several years ago, during one 
of my familiar walks along the broad stretches of the 
Brandywine Meadows, I passed among a herd of dairy 
cows quietly standing and lying down in the bright 
moonlight. It was sultry, and great threatening clouds 
moved and lifted in majestic patterns across the sky line 
like the silent shifting of scenery on a celestial stage. 


“The full moon threw shafts of clear mellow light 
through the cloud openings which slowly swung across 
the dark terrain like beams from a beatific searchlight. 

“As I watched the impressive spectacle before me, I 
became conscious that one of the cows, standing apart 
from the main groups of reposing animals, was in labor 
and about to drop her calf. 

“I watched the progress of this miracle of birth for 
a long time, in fact until the new bit of life on earth 
finally struggled to its feet, cast its own new shadow, 
and wobbled and fumbled its way to its mother’s teats 
and drenched itself in warm milk. 

“Many times since then I have attempted to express 
the mood of this impressive experience in pattern and 
color. The one you see printed is, I think, the best 
I have done with it. 

“Incidentally, the Jersey cow portrayed in the paint- 
ing represents my recollection of our family cow at 
home, one I helped care for, and milked, as a boy. 
She was an old but magnificent animal and has always 
symbolized to me the great mother of all cows.” 

Wyeth, asked for an account of his technical pro- 
cedure, gave me the following: ““This painting was made 
entirely from memory, which is my customary practice 
in creative painting. It is painted in egg tempera on 
gesso ground, and the method used in painting it 
strictly conforms, I believe, to directions handed down 
to us from the time of the Renaissance, 

“The preparation of a gesso panel is an exacting 
performance. I make most of my own panels which 
are of whiting and glue built upon sheets of pressed 
wood. The many details of this procedure cannot be 
gone into here. 

“After weeks—or months, as the case may be—have 
gone into the intensive preliminary phases of composi- 
tional effort and the motive has been completely. real- 
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{ random collection of N. C. Wyeth illustrations. 
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Illustration by N. C. Wyeth from “The Odyssey” 


Color Plates by courtesy Houghton Mifflin Co 
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Caldwells Island (24 x 48) A recent egg 


Photography by Edward J. S. Seal 
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Lobersterman ( 42 x 52) N.C. Wyeth 
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gg tempera painting by N. C. Wyeth. 


ized in black and white cartoon form (charcoal per- 
haps) then, by means of a lantern slide, or, if the actual 
cartoon size is to be followed, a careful map-like tracing 
is made directly upon the prepared panel. This pat- 
tern is carefully drawn in with brush and india ink to 
such a degree of completeness that an excellent and 
complete tonal drybrush drawing results. This is all 
imperatively necessary in order to give the over painting 
in color full body and power—it can make the shadows 
deeply rich and luminous and will give the over-all 
pattern in its finality a unified and richly fabricated 
surface. 

“Following the completion of the ink rendering, the 
entire surface is evenly coated with a thin solution of 
egg yolk and distilled water. This makes for an adhe- 
sive ground for the color. 

“Painting in egg tempera is strictly a process of 
building one color over another, seeing to it that, in 
the end, every inch of surface carries a faintly equalized 
weight of pigmentation. Opaque painting must be ob- 
served throughout, depending upon transparent glaz- 
ing over the opaque to achieve glowing depth or lumi- 
nous brilliance. 

“The method of applying color, or the sequence of 
color overlays or glazes, is something for the individual 
to find out for himself through patient and incessant 
practice. 

“True tempera painting is not a fortuitous procedure, 
but on the contrary is very painstaking and methodical. 
Accidental flourishes of the brush do not count, and 
one achieves only so far as he feels and sees things 
definitely. 

“The making of the panels, the safe methods of pre- 
paring dry color, and its application is a precise affair, 
but once grasped, it is all very simple. 

“Every illustration or painting I have made in the 
last thirty years has been done from the imagination 
or the memory. However, I have constantly studied 
from the figure, from animals and from landscape, and 
have especially stressed the training of my memory. 
This I’ve done from the time I was seventeen. An early 
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AQUATINT a tonal medium « « « « 


BY NQ@QEAERAN ARENT 


The inventor of Aquatinting is uncertain, but most 
authorities accept the claim of Jean Baptiste Le Prince 
(1734-1781), a French etcher. 

In England, following its introduction by Paul 
Sandby, about 1775, and under the patronage of the 
publisher, Ackermann, who commissioned literally 
thousands of plates (mostly landscape and architectural 
subject matter) the aquatint enjoyed a great popularity. 
The usual practice of Ackermann’s artists and engravers 
was a division of labor—a draughtsman made a line 
and wash drawing from the subject usually in mono- 
chrome, This original study was turned over to the 
etchers who translated it into a single aquatinted plate, 
who in turn handed it over to professional printers for 
the printing of the edition. Some of these prints were 
also published in color. These were largely produced 
by tinting over the dry print with washes of very trans- 
parent watercolor, and in some cases from the more 
complicated multiple-plate process. 

The greatest etcher to use this tonal medium. was 
the Spanish master, Francisco Goya (1746-1828). Unlike 
the mild and dainty manner of the English aquatintists, 
Goya exploited the full range of its “color.” In many 
of his aquatints (comprising four series: Caprices, Dis- 
asters of War, Proverbs, and Bull Fights) Goya used 
the aquatint tone as an adjunct to his linear etching— 
sometimes only as a background tone; in others, he 
introduced it in several values. In some of these the 
aquatint tone is subtle, almost smooth; in others, the 


“ground” has been deeply bitten to produce a very 
granular and textured area, providing a coarse effect in 
keeping with the horror of his subject (Disasters of 
War). Goya made a very few pure aquatints in which, 
it appears, he actually produced his entire effect by 
using his .stopping-out varnish to create the drawing. 

In the United States we can point with pride to the 
work in acquatint of Earl Horter, Arthur B. Davies, 
Emil Ganso, Frank Nankivell, Howard Cook, Joseph 
Margulies, John Taylor Arms, William Sharp, George 
Jo Mess, Charles Capps, and Doel Reed. (See articles 
on Aquatint in AMERICAN Artist (Jan. and Feb, 1943) 
by Reed.) 

Pure aquatint by itself is seldom encountered. Most 
contemporary artists resort to an initial linear form 
(either soft-ground etching, drypoint, o; line etching) 
to place their design on the plate. Proofs from this 
linear state can then be used to experiment with various 
wash tones which, when a satisfactory study has been 
obtained, can be produced on the plate by means of 
the aquatinting. The latter demands exacting control 
and craftsmanship both in the etching and stopping- 
out of each separate value. 

The aquatint can usually be distinguished among 
the etching methods by two special characteristics. 
The first is its tonal range in which the various values 
have distinct pattern areas. The second mark of iden- 
tity is the granular texture of the all-over etched 
surface, (Continued on page 24) 
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Goya reproductions courtesy  - 32. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


GOYA 


Among the many artists who have depicted WAR, no one 
has condemned its bestiality more effectively than Goya. 


He shares his high place in graphic satire with the Eng- 
lish artists—Hogarth and Rowlandson, and the French 
master, Daumier. 





) Que Valor! : 
Etching and aquatint by Goya 
from “Disasters of War” DE ht EERE. 
Asta su Abuelo ' 


Wishing Gate An aquatint by Goya from “The Caprices” 
Aquatint by George Jo Mess 


Examine the three fine examples by con- 
temporaries reproduced on these pages. 
Notice first that the subjects have been 
realized largely by tone. Line (used by 
most aquatintists to serve as a scaffolding 
for the design) has, in the Sharp example, 
become a secondary element—a means of 
elaborating detail within the tone patterns. 

In the Capps print, linear form has been 
almost entirely absorbed by the tone—how- 
ever, close examination will reveal some 
line in the clapboards of the house, and 
subtle remnants of the first etched guide ‘* 
lines along the edges of the tonal patterns. 

Notice, too, how effectively Sharp has 
used the stopping-out varnish to “model” 
the figures of the men and animals—first , 
by highlighting them with the varnish to 
prevent any etching whatsoever, in these 
illuminated planes; and then by the laying 
of his aquatint ground and the action of a 
number of “bitings” and “stop-outs” to 
produce a series of close value patterns 
which give substance and volume to the 
rest of his composition. The tones of this 
print exhibit a remarkable degree of per- 
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Harvest Moon 


fect timing during the etching in the acid bath. 

Charles Capps took on a different problem. Instead 
of an interpretation of character, his concern was 
with atmosphere, and although the title of the print 
is Harvest Moon, it is the effect of moonlight which 
he has depicted so successfully in his aquatint. By 
using a coarser ground than Sharp, he achieved that 
soft sparkle of moonlight in the dense shadow areas of 
his design. 

This print also achieves a fine illusion of deep 
space; this has been partly due to the handling of the 
aquatint and partly by the repetition of curved line 
movements that are carefully foiled against the straight- 
edged vertical and horizontal forms. 

George Jo Mess has given us a very compact design 
in which the light and shade has been strikingly handled 
by the aquatint values. The contrast in atmospheric 
effect between the Mess and Capps prints is marked. 
Wishing Gate was not only etched in line first to create 
the entire pattern, but a number of lines—in the sunlit 
portions of the buildings—have been frankly and dec- 
oratively used to break up, and give character to, these 





An aquatint by Charles M. Capps 


large light masses, Notice that here, too, highlighting 
was done and in larger areas than in the other prints. 
In fact, these light areas having no aquatinting are 
similar to large, white paper areas of many watercolors. 
Like them, they are conditioned by surrounding areas. 

Though the processes vary considerably, the aqua- 
tint shares with the color woodcut, the lithograph and 
the mezzotint, the common bond of tone. This does 
not mean to imply that line is absent, for as we have 
pointed out quite clearly, line is frequently used as 
the basis for the design. This is equally so in these 
other tonal processes, with the exception of a true 
mezzotint, which is exclusively a tonal process. 

It may be stated as a fact that if an artist is a capable 
aquatintist, he could also become a good lithographer, 
mezzotinter, woodcutter and watercolorist. 

These three prints show how edectively aquatint 
may be used to create rich interpretations in tone. A 
study of them will be rewarding not only to printmakers 
but also to painters and illustrators, for besides technical 
skill, they reveal marked compositional talents. 
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John Averill, who made the above drawing, is but 
one of dozens of leading artists whose work ap- 
pears in this year’s Annual. All this work is beau- 
tifully reproduced in a book which is as useful as it 
is attractive to anyone interested in almost any 
phase of advertising or advertising art. 





Heave to, ye lubbers, and prepare to pay tribute— 
six pieces of the long green! 


Yes, $6.00 is the price of the new 23rd edition ot 
the famous Art Directors Annual of Advertising 
Art, and what a value for the money! As usual, 
it contains the pick of recent advertising art—300 
examples selected from several thousand submitted 
by artists and agencies all over the land. Included 
is work in every medium, and covering all sorts of 
subject matter — Color Illustration; Black and 
White Illustration; Color Photography ; Black and 
White Photography; ; Continuities and Comics; 
Posters; Magazine Covers; Booklets and Direct 
Mail; Ornamental Design and Lettering; Package 
Design; Editorial Art; Design of Complete Ad- 
vertisement. It is predominated by the war theme, 
and records the illustrative artist’s contribution to 
the victory effort. 


Edition limited. Place your order early. 


23rd ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING ART $6.00 


MASKS By Benda . 


Just off the press, this delightful book from the pen of W. T. Benda, noted 
illustrator and originator of the famous Benda Masks, should find a recep- 
tive audience. Both art and theatre lovers will be fascinated with the rich 
variety of photographs illustrating 77 of Benda’s most popular masks, many 
of them renowned the world over through their appearance on stage or 
screen. And the flavor of the work is considerably heightened by the thread 
of sparkling wit and humor running through the text, in which the author 
discusses not only the historical significance of masks, but every last detail 
involved in their creation. Briefly, whether the reader seeks instruction or 
entertainment, this volume will give him a full measure of both. Bibliog- 
raphy. Index. Reproductions of many original Benda sketches. Frontispiece 


in full color. 





$5.00 





OIL PAINTING FOR THE 
BEGINNER By Taubes . . . $5.00 


Sales to date seem to indicate that this latest volume by the talented painter, 
Frederic Taubes, will prove his most popular work on the subject of oil 
painting, due, no doubt, to its more elementary approach. For the benefit 
of the art student, teacher, and novice, this artist-teacher here summarizes, 
in lucid fashion, the knowledge gained from years of practical experience 
and success in this field. He discusses with authority the necessary equip- 
ment and its use, and the mixing and application of colors. He then leads 
the reader, by step-by-step procedures, through the painting of various 
subjects—portraits, flowers, landscape, still life, etc. 148 pages of well 
illustrated text. 8 plates in full color. Copies now available. 


Published by WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS Jac. 


330 West 42nd Street, 
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N. C. WYETH from page 22 


and greatly valued teacher of mine, one Charles W. 
Reed of Boston, insisted that the faculty of memory 
had become a lost function among American artists, 
and he blamed much of the lack of mood and imagina- 
tion in their work to this fact.” 

it would be pleasant—if space allowed—to fill a page 
with talk about the more personal and domestic life of 
N. C. Wyeth. His years have been filled with many 
satisfactions, among which is a devoted and talented 
family, doubtless the largest-sized family of artists in 
America. Besides father Wyeth and Andrew, who since 
our article about him, in September 1942, has made 
great strides, there are sisters Henriette and Caroline, 
both painters; and sister Ann, whose symphony was 
performed by the Philadelphia Orchestra before she 
was twenty. Henriette married Peter Hurd, famous 
painter of New Mexico. Ann is the wife of John McCoy, 
a young Chadds Ford painter. Brother Nathaniel is an 
inventive engineer. Nor should we omit the predomi- 
nant importance of a mother whose love and energy 
have, over the years, supplied a rich background of 
domestic completeness incalculable to an artistic family. 
All fit companions for a giant on a hilltop! 


* In February 


The Limited Editions Club has just completed its 
fifteenth year. Story and illustrations. 


Walter Klett, illustrator and painter of glamorous 
women gives us a glimpse behind the scenes. 
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MAX KALISH from page 15 


twelve-foot figure was cast in plaster, then in bronze. 
The first year’s work produced three; a one-foot, a 
three-foot and a six-foot figure. This, although accepted 
by the Cleveland commission, dissatisfied the sculptor. 
He destroyed the fruit of a year’s study and began 
again, spending yet another year on his final work. 

Kalish recalls that the problem of modeling Lin- 
coln’s face, with the speaking mouth, involved more 
study than the rendering of the entire figure; there 
was no photographic document to serve as guide. 

How often, as Max Kalish pursued the feverish pro- 
gram of the Living Hall of Washington, 1944, must he 
have compared it with that other commission of 1929. 

Max Kalish is an internationally known sculptor. He 
has exhibited in museums all over America and abroad 
as well. He is represented in Museum collections all 
over the country. Monuments from his hand are to be 
seen in important localities. 

He is perhaps most noted for his sculptures of labor- 
ers. Since early days when he worked as a “hand” in 
the Cleveland machine shops, he has felt the beauty and 
the dignity of those muscular figures he portrays. 

He began his career as a painter but soon switched 
to sculpture, because, as he believes, he preferred the 
more physical aspect of three-dimensional work. He is 
short, stocky, powerfully built, His shoulders are like 
those of his own bronze entitled Blacksmith. Were this 
not so, he might not have been able to carry out that 
Washington commission, for it entailed sufficient physi- 
cal labor to put a strain upon even so robust a con- 
stitution. E.W.W. 








The Art Critics’ 
Foibles 


THIRD and final in a Series of col- 
umns in which Mr. Taubes takes a 
look at the hocus-pocus of contempo- 
rary art criticism. 


Now, let us consider our art critic 
whose lack of competence is a direct 
result of his ignorance about paint 
techniques and what they mean in art. 
Once when discussing a certain picture 
with one of our veteran critics, I 
pointed out the painter’s perfunctory 
treatment of contours. To this the 
good lady replied: “But isn’t that 
merely a technical consideration?” By 
George, and so it is! Take away this 
“technical consideration” from the 
paintings of El Greco, and you have 
clipped off, roughly speaking, twenty 
per cent of his paintings’ artistry. 


Another instance which illustrates 
the helplessness of our art experts is 
the painting, Mother and Children by 
Renoir, in the Frick collection. This 
painting had been hailed as a great 
masterpiece; but whenever I inspected 
it, all I could find was a dim canvas, 
discolored and badly yellowed because 
of an inappropriate varnish which 
must have obscured its original appear- 
ance for decades. The critics, how- 
ever, had no knowledge of this circum- 
stance; they merely squinted at a signa- 
ture, and since it spelled R-e-n-o-i-r, 
well, it had to be a masterpiece. Now, 
what makes Renoir really a_ great 
painter? It isn’t his emotional depth, 
or his psychological insight, or his 
power ef imagination; it is the daz- 
zling quality of his brush stroke, the 
beauty of his enamel-like colors, the 
delicate treatment of his textures, and 
all these qualities were absolutely lost 
under the tough film of the discolored 
varnish. Recently the painting re- 
ceived a cleaning, and its fine qualities 
are again visible. 


When mentioning the term “tex- 
ture,” somehow aided by outside help, 
the alert mind and the diligently rov- 
ing eye of our critic had discovered 
the presence of these elements within 
the compound of a painting. But his 
ponderous cogitation upon textures is 
limited to the discovery of the texture’s 
thickness, which he then recognized as 
“rich,” “lush,” or “sensuous.” Some- 
times he even mentions the term 
“glaze,” although glazing remains for 
him a rather nebulous manipulation. 
Here again, without the knowledge of 
the glazing technology, the understand- 
ing of El Greco’s work and also that 
of Renoir will remain incomplete. 

Often, the common attitude of the 





critic who finds himself trapped within 
the stockade of his ignorance is to 
refer to “tricks” as soon as he senses 
that the faculty of the painter reaches 
beyond the customary “slapping on of 
the paint.” Notwithstanding his vigi- 
lance, however, our critic is often 
taken in by the real tricks, for he is 
unable to differentiate between a for- 
tuitous manipulation of low order and 
the complex, highly developed artistry 
of a painter’s command of expression 
through the medium of paint. It is 
symptomatic that some of the leading 
eclectics of modernism enjoy high 


TAUBES’ page 
Frederic Taubes, prominent American painter and authority 
on technical matters will, each month, discuss some phase 
of the painters’ problems. He will also be glad to answer 
questions, technical or otherwise on this page. Address him 


care of American Artist, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18. 
Questions will be answered in order of receipt. 


favor with our arbiters just because of 
their incapacity to perceive that such 
artistry is the fruit of a superficial, 
meretricious technique. The unaware- 
ness or misunderstanding of a painter's 
technique nullifies any valid judgment 
of a painter’s work for technical and 
esthetic considerations are indivisible. 
The painter’s technique is the soul of 
his art as well as the raiment. A tech- 
nique without merit will, in most cases, 
account for a spiritless painting. How- 
ever sublime the spirit of the artist 
may be, to be realized, it must exter- 
nalize itself in an adequate body. 





TAUBES’ QUESTION AND. ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Mr. H. P., Brooklyn, N. Y., asks: 

What would you suggest for experi- 
mentation in the way of materials and 
method such as: 

1. Medium. 2. Brushes. 3. Quality of 
underpainting in color. 4. Quality of 
underpainting in leanness of the paint. 
5. Number of glazes. 

All of the above with a view to secur- 

ing the following effects: a. Smooth tex- 
ture, free from brush marks. b. Flesh 
tints and other color applications having 
a maximum of depth and transparency, 
there being no harsh transitions where 
paint or glazes meet. 
Answer: 1. The medium should be of 
such nature as to promote the greatest 
fusion of colors. Such media are all the 
cooked oils (sun-thickened oil, standoil, 
etc.) Also soft resins such as Venice 
turpentine and damar varnish. The two 
latter, of course, should be used in proper 
proportion to the vehicle. 2. In order 
to achieve textural smoothness sable 
brushes and soft-haired blenders should 
be used in preference to bristle brushes. 
3. The underpainting should be as light 
in tone as possible, that is, many tones 
lighter than the planned overpainting. 
4. Underpainting should be, in any case, 
lean, and should consist chiefly of white 
colors. 5. Two glazing applications are 
all one can use because superimposition 
of more than two glazes will defeat its 
purpose and result in opacity. 


Mr. M. S., Cuyahoga Falls, O., asks: 

Do you think that painting of dramatic 
light effects in our time would constitute 
an imitation of the old masters’ method. 
Do you consider such lighting outmoded ? 
Answer: Not at all. A method of paint- 
ing does not necessarily become pro- 
gressively obsolete with its age. There 
is, however, as the question above indi- 
cates, a great deal of confusion in re- 
spect to the validity of various- esthetic 
methods. This confusion is _ created 
chiefly by some of our dubious scholars 
who divide art into “old” and “modern.” 
Now, being modern means no more nor 
less than to subscribe to the fashion of 
the moment. Granted, “modern” is a handy 


designation in connection with millinery 
items and the like. But in art the term 
“modern” is foggy and fatuous; it is 
always misleading. For example, Cubism 
belongs with modern art; however, as we 
all know, Cubism as an art movement 
is deader than most of the movements 
preceding it by a thousand years or 
more. The modern art directions such 
as Cézanneism, Futurism, Dadaism, the 
New Objectivity, etc., were none too 
crisp even at the time when I practiced 
them, a quarter of a century ago. And 
the very latest idea of P. Picasso, such 


as putting two eyes or two nostrils on - 


a head seen in profile, was already in- 
dulged in by the artistic Bushmen of the 
neolithic age. In other words, there are 
only two kinds of art—the good one and 
the other. And the goodness of a direc- 
tion in art does not depend upon the 
source of one’s light—chiaroscuro, plein 
air, or what have you. 

Miss S. C. O., Cincinnati, O., asks: 

Is a double-distilled turpentine better 
than the common one? And is a triple 
distilled product still superior? 

Answer: Them are all fancy words, 
madam. The plebeian—but fresh—gum 
turpentine is the best. 

Question 2: 

What is the difference between benzol 
and benzene? 

Answer: Benzol is a_ refractionated 
benzene; it is a mixture of about two- 
thirds benzene and one-third toluene. One 
may use safely either kind of solvent 
as a paint remover. 

Mr. A. S., Wilmington, Del., asks: 

I consume a great quantity of fixative. 
Could you give me a formula for prepar- 
ing an inexpensive fixative? 

Answer: Dilute the best grade of com- 
mercial shellac with 8 to 10 parts of al- 
cohol; or dissolve white shellac (in dry 
form) in 10 to 12 parts of alcohol. 
Question 2: What are the relative merits 
of casein glue for sizing raw canvas? 
Answer: None. Casein is not a suitable 
sizing medium for canvas, but is very 
well adapted when used on a panel. 
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O’HARA’S AMATEUR PAGE 


Selective Color 


Almost no watercolor painting acceptable in contemporary 
exhibition is a copy of nature. Absolute realism is now one 
of the exercises for learning techniques, as are scales and 
arpeggios in music. 

One reason for this is that any necessity of following 
nature’s lavish use of color places a limitation on originality. 
Because such an infinite variety of values, hues, intensity and 
surface textures exists in nature, that is no reason for our 
using them all in one picture. To do so would be like 
going to a delicatessen and eating a sample of everything 
there. The greed of a painter over his palette can be almost 
as sickening as the gluttony of a layman over his soft palate! 

Let us start out with one color or a relationship between 
two colors, choosing something probably that we have seen 
in nature. Put them down on the paper, or rather, put 
down first the one you like best. Let it be important in its 
position on the paper and interesting in its shape and dimen- 
sions; for it was the color that first interested you as a starting 
point or subject. 

The start of Arthur Dove's painting “Cow in Pasture” 
may well have been his interest in the relationship between 
the tawny browns and ocher whites, and then the soft greens 
with the central black accents. While Dove would have had 
no trouble in drawing a cow, by doing so he would have 
sacrificed the restrained relationship of forms and color. 

Now try the second color. After putting it on, make it 
a little lighter or a little darker—which is better? Next vary 
the hue or chroma within the same value. That is, move it 
clockwise or counter-clockwise around the spectrum circle. 
Go past the perfect point each way, like a violinist tuning 
his E string to its proper, relationship with the A, or as 
you would focus a telescope either side of just right. 

Now you have a start in subjective painting. There is still 
a question of preference in the matter of intensity. How 
brilliant or how gray should each color be? 

For this preliminary sampling of color I usually use rec- 
tangles of different shapes and sizes, or circles in a neutral 
gray background. This lets me concentrate a little less on 
design and keeps the work in the realm of pure color. 
Design, it is true, must always intrude, and any white or 
gray intervals between color areas are a part of the design. 

Now you are ready to risk a third color and smaller echoes 
of the first two in different parts of the paper. The size 
or position of these spots or areas will be determined by 
instinct, not by any preconceived plan. 

By trial and error you proceed to develop the theme set 
for you by your earlier first choosings. Make advances and 
retreats in the value and brilliance of each new ingredient 
until it satisfies you in its relationship with what is already 
on the paper. 

The wisdom of adding a fourth hue is doubtful. The 
more notes you add the more easily will you produce a dis- 
cord; and it is true of color as of music that usually the 
simple forms are in better taste and more enduring. 

There will be times in this process when you will find 
yourself repelled by what is on the paper. Try then, by 
covering this or that area with your hand, to discover which 
is the offending element. It may not be the last one you 
put on. There will also come a time when you will have 
a pleasant sensation from your paper. These feelings are 
emotional rather than intellectual, and when satisfaction 
occurs in the course of painting, that is a good time to stop 
and appraise your results. 

If you add anything from now on it should be only the 
exact repeats of a value and a color which is already on the 
paper or the filling in of blanks in the design with gray, 
these grays to be barely flavored with some of the three 
elements of the harmony. 

I have never had the good fortune to watch Karl Knath 
at work, but feel quite sure that in his abstraction “Harvest” 
he intended the beautifully spaced rectangles of warm ‘gray 
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Cow in Pasture by Arthur G. Dove 
Phillips Memorial Gallery 





Harvest by Karl Knath 
Phillips Memorial Gallery 


as an environment for the soft reds, the orange and neutral 
yellow areas. Whether this soberly satisfying color came 
from looking at apples, pumpkin and squares of sunlight 
makes no difference. It is in any case a gift that the painter 
coined for the one who looks. 


I also know several painters of non-objective pictures who 
work in this manner. While I can and do like such pictures, 
I can also like the kind produced by taking the color harmony 
so devised and using it to convey a more realistic landscape 
or still life which the artist devises to act as a vehicle for 
the chosen color scheme. 


Avoid ostentation in the use of color or an inclusion on 
one piece of paper of bright red, orange, yellow, green, blue 
and violet. This kind of iridescent display is so easy that 
we might do well to leave it to children and barbarians and 
some of the makers of World War II posters. 

Between now and the next chapter, in March, experiment 
with selective color; as you will find that it may be enriched 
with calligraphy, our next topic. 
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Linoleum Cuts 


Linoleum is capable of producing highly 
professional block prints. For work in 
black-and-white or one color, a single 
block usually suffices. Ink may be of any 
suitable color. Tinted paper is frequently 
employed. For work in several colors, a 
block is customarily needed for each. 
Each block is then printed in turn, as in 
printing woodcuts, care being taken that 
it registers properly over the others. 


The linoleum printing block is made 
by the same general method employed 
for wood, but linoleum is much easier to 
work. Wherever the surface is cut away 
the paper will be left untouched in the 
final printing. 

The X-AC?TO knife is a most service- 
able tool for cutting the block, though 
gouges and veiners are of great help, too, 
for removing the background and for 
doing some types of detail. 


The print above was made by a student 
at the Whittier School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
under Myrtle Spillman, teacher. 


* 


(his advertisement 
is an adaptation 
of a page in 
a: 2h ee 
TECHNICS 
(left), a booklet 
of hints prepared 
by a leading au- 
thority fer the art- 
ist, student, and 
teacher. A copy is 
yours for 10 cents. 
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BRIEFS 


High School Students’ 
Prize-Winning Paintings To Be 
Reproduced in 1945 Calendar 


Great nationwide recognition will 
come to twelve high school students 
whose prize-winning paintings will 
be reproduced in full color in a 
1945 calendar, 150,000 copies of 
which will be put out and dis- 
tributed by The United States 
Time Corporation of Waterbury, 
Conn., who sponsored the recent 
Ingersoll Award Art Competition. 

Here is the latest instance of art 
appreciation being stimulated and 
supported in an enormously effec- 
tive way by a far-seeing business 
firm lending its prestige and res- 
sources to a national high school 
art contest. 

The Ingersoll Award Art Com- 
petition, conducted by the Women’s 
National Institute of New York, 
was held in 28,700 public, par- 
ochial, private junior and senior 
high schools in the United States. 
Every one of the 48 States, as well 
as Hawaii and Cuba, were repre- 
sented in the entries, and 30 States, 
Hawaii, and Cuba are repre- 
sented among the 212 prize win- 
ners. First prizes of $200 each 
have been awarded to the twelve 
students whose works will be con- 
tained in the calendar; $10 hon- 
orable mention prizes went to 200 
students whose paintings were 
selected as outstanding by the 
judges. 

The judges were: Howard 
Chandler Christy, Chairman; Rolf 
Armstrong, George Elmer Brown, 
Dean Cornwell, Elise Ford, Arthur 
Momand, Willy Pogany, and Leo- 
pold Seyffert. During the selec- 
tion of the prize winners, Willy 
Pogany said, “I am amazed at the 
amount of talent,” and Howard 
Chandler Christy said, “I think it 
is a very fine showing these young- 
sters have made.” 





On the Sidewalks of Rome 


Norman Zuckerkandel, formerly 
of Philadelphia, writes from Italy 
an interesting letter, from which 
we quote. 

“I received the first issue of my 
present subscription to your maga 
zine while a patient in a hospital 
in French Morocco. Since then your 
magazine has followed me through 
North Africa, Italy, and now 
France. 

“While in Italy, I gave a copy of 
AMERICAN ArTIST (after it had 
been read and reread by many) to 
an Italian sidewalk artist. Weeks 
later, I found the artist reproduc- 
ing, in part, an illustration from 
your magazine in chalk upon the 
sidewalk. 

“At present I have before me 
your September issue, minus the 
cover, Zoltan Sepeshy’s ‘Fisher- 
man’s Morning,’ and Donald 
Teague’s western _ illustration, 
which are tacked to the walls of 
our radio room along with others 
from earlier issues of AMERICAN 
ARTIST. 

“I wish to renew my subscription 
immediately, if possible, upon the 
expiration of my present subscrip- 
tion.” 


DD your. own original, colorful designs 

to drapes, bridge sets, linens, scarfs, 
handkerchiefs and clothes—they will as- 
sume all the qualities of exclusive, expen- 
sive merchandise at very little cost. 


With 4 minimum of time and effort you 
can make exquisite gifts—easy to seli— 
beautiful to see! The use of Prang Tex- 
tile Colors is unlimited. 


Prang Textile Colors are permanent. They 
will not fade or run but can be washed or 
dry cleaned without losing a shade of their 
brilliance. 


Prang Textile Colors can be applied by 
freebrush, stencils, silk screen, airbrush or 
hand blocking. Stencils are available in dis- 
tinctive designs that come with the Prang 
Textile Color Kit. 


Our booklet “DO IT YOURSELF” tells alt 
about it. It is full of ideas—telis just how 
to carry them out. 


25¢ Postpaid. 


Complete Prang Textile 
Color Kit, everything you 
need to decorate fabrics, 
including booklet — $3.50. 
At your dralers. 


Dept. A-4 
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MODEL-LIGHT 


SELF-SETTING * Permanent Modeling Clay 
NO CASTING — NO FIRING 
BECOMES HARD AS STONE 


Made in Gray, Green and Terra Cotta 
Introductory offer: 5 ibs. for $1.50 


STEWART CLAY CO., Inc. 
631 E. 16th New York, N. Y. 





WANTED—Artist to do cross-sectional, cut- 
away drawings of mechanical subjects such 
as ships, | ti on ional assign- 
ment. Send name, eddvess, qualifications, sam- 
ples of work if available. Write to AMERI- 
CAN ARTIST, Box AA3, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 











Serving Artists for Forty Years 


SCHNEIDER & Co., INC. 
Artists’ Materials 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Have You Obtained Your Free Copy of 


INK AIDS? 


If not, ask your dealer for one or write 
us today. It is filled with hints on the 
use of our ARTONE DRAWING INKS. 


ARTONE COLOR CORP. 


17 West 3rd Street, New York 12, N. Y. 


This will help YOU 








At some time or other, artists require authen- 
tic scenes. We have a large variety of West- 
erns’ old and recent, landscapes, marines, boats, 
war, costumes, animals, circus scenes, &c, &c, 
&c. These are original 8 x 10 photos, 50c 
each postpaid. We also have photos of all 
prominent movie stars and scenes from all 
recent films, 4 for $1; 12 for $2.50. Remit 
by currency, M. O. or U. S. 3c stamps. 
Minimum order $1. 


BRAM STUDIO (585) 
306 West 44th St. New York City 18 











SERAMO 


MODELING PLASTIC £ 


U. 8. A. Distributors 


Can be fired in an 
ordinary kitchen oven 











Now your students can make lovely, permanen' 
pottery easily and inexpensively! Do your own 
firing in kitchen <~y (15 min. at 250°). Models 
like . Bf g ENA waterproofed and decorated 
with % Rane NAMEL. 6 colors, red, yellow 
blue, green, biack . white. 1 oz. bottles. iSe each 


Write for catalog AA 1-45 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


Artists’ Supplies, 425 $3. Wabash Ave.. Chi 





Tips From Our Readers 


Every now and then some of our 
readers make suggestions that are 
so practical that they seem worth 
passing on. Many of these relate 
to time-saving methods valuable to 
the artist or draftsman. 

For example, Mr. A. S. C., of 
Buffalo, has been doing a lot of 
drafting where lettering was re- 
quired. In order to draw the 
necessary parallel pencil guide 
lines for this lettering, two at a 
stroke, he has found that it is 
practical to take compasses and 
substitute a sharp pencil lead for 
the metal point which is normally 
employed as a pivot. Thus he has 
two pencil leads in the same in- 
strument, immediately adjustable 
according to his needs. Some 
draftsmen, incidentally, draw such 
pairs of parallel rules by using two 
drawing pencils at a time, a knack 
which can be acquired with prac- 
tice. The flat-sided pencils are 
best for this. 

Another reader, Miss R. S., of 
Washington, writes that she has 
found that a set of ellipses, such as 
can be purchased from an artists’ 
materials dealer, is good for many 
purposes in connection with free- 
hand and instrumental drawing. 
There are also machines designed 
to aid in the drawing of ellipses— 
“ellipsographs,” they are called. 

We could add to this the sug- 
gestion that the sets of roof pitch 
triangles, which are made for ar- 
chitects, are also extremely useful 
to anyone doing instrumental work. 

Mr. J. C. H., of New York, who 
does many freehand pencil draw- 
ing for reproduction, has found 
that he can save time in his work 
by painting clear lacquer on such 
areas of his paper as he wishes to 
keep free from pencil. If, for ex- 
ample, he wishes to leave a per- 
son’s hat white against the back- 
ground, he coats this hat with the 
clear lacquer and then draws his 
pencil lines across the painted 
area, which being smooth, will not 
take the pencil. Thus he quickly 
builds up his background without 
darkening the hat. Of course, the 
lacquer shows on the original 
drawing but, if transparent, not 
on the reproduction. 

A. L., of Portland, Maine, writes, 
“I wonder how many of you are 
taking advantage of Craftint 
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Type AB, Paasche Airbrush 


Hailed as “the finest of all 
artinstruments”™! No other 
Airbrush makes such a fine 
hairline or enables the op- 
erator to enjoy such com- 
plete control. Water Colors, 
India Inks, Oils, Opaques, 
all can be mixed directly 
in color spoon, and atom- 
ized equally well, with- 
out clogging. Powered with 
an Air Turbine, controlled 
at any speed up to 20,000 
RPM. Available on prior- 
ity—and when you do get 
yours, you will begin to 
enjoy many years of profit- 
able service. 

PAASCHE 
AIRBRUSH CO. 
1912 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
Paasche Airbrush 
(Canada) Ltd. 

110 Elm St., Toronto, Ont. 





Here is the place to buy your 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


126 A-East 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio 


Special attention given to Mail Orders 
Send for FREE CATALOG 


BERT L. DAILY, INC. 











/ FOR SUPERB RESULTS, USE 


"EAGLE “Chomi Sealed” 


TURQUOISE 


\ DRAWING PENCILS and LEADS / 











BOXWOOD, MAPLE and CHERRY 
BLOCKS 


for Wood Engravings and Woodcuts 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 


22 Nerth William Street New York City 
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a Yew POTTERY BOOK! 


Step-by-step instructions on simplified pottery. 
Over 200 detailed drawings showing a modern 
technique in... 


COILS © BOXES © TILES @ PLATES @ TRAYS 
CASTINGS @ CERAMIC JEWELRY 
PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH POTTERY 


Special instructions in the use of modern firing 
equipment and use of prepared glazes. 


An Indispensable Book for the student & hobbyist. 
82x11 48 PAGES ONLY: $1.50, postpaid 


Jane Snead CERAMIC STUDIO 


1822 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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Braquettes, the modern adjustable pic- 
ture frames, are back again in sturdy, 
crystal-clear Lucite. Used by leading 
museums, art galleries, to exhibit water- 
colors, drawings, photographs, etc. 
Braquettes enable you to change pic- 
tures as frequently as you wish. 


Adjustable in a Few Seconds 
to Fit Pictures up to 36” High 


Simply adjust over double-mounted pic- 
ture or mount Braquettes over cut-to- 
size glass . . . pull 
the adjustment string 
(see right) and the 
icture is ready for 
anging. 


Lucite 
BRAQUETTES 


ADJUSTABLE PICTURE FRAMES 


$1.75 each, 3 for $5.00 
at all art and photo stores or order 
direct (money back guarantee) from 


BRAQUETTE, INC. 


39-28 45th St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 


















brushes! 


GOOD BRUSHES ARE 
STILL AVAILABLE 







Despite the general impression that there is 
a shortage of quality brushes, Delta can sup- 
ply your needs. If you’ve postponed renewing 
your supply of brushes, visit your dealer today 
and you'll find he has a full line of superia- 
tive brushes by 












Chie 


There’s a Delta brush of every material— 
sable, camel hair, bristle, etc.— 

and for every need—water color and eil 
painting, lettering, showcard and poster work, 
etc. etc. Remember to ask your dealer for 
“Delta.” 


















Catalogs available for dealers only! 


DELTA BRUSH MFG. CORP. 


|] 14 W. 17th St. New York 11, N. Y. 
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Reader’s Tips (continued) 


Washtone Drawing Board? As 
you doubtless know, this permits 
the artist to add tone to any de- 
sired part of his drawing by the 
simple process of applying a liquid 
which develops an invisible printed 
design with which the board is 
prepared. This tone can be repro- 
duced satisfactorily at reasonable 
cost.” Regarding this and various 
other Crattint products, write to 
The Craftint Co., 210 St. Clair 
Ave., N.W., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Our readers are undoubtedly 
familiar with the many fine results 
obtainable on scratchboard. When 
the regular commercial scratch- 
board is not available, one can get 
somewhat the same effect by mak- 
ing his own scratchboard by the 
simple process of coating ordinary 
illustration board or heavy paper 
with plain white wax crayon, such 
as is obtainable in the 10c store. 
Crayonex is good. Black ink or 
tempera is then flowed over this 
waxed surface and allowed to dry. 
The scratching is done with a 
sharp knife or other pointed in- 
strument, the paper or crayon 
showing white wherever a scratch 
is made. 


In another application of this 
same principle, the paper may be 
covered with colored crayon, 
rather than white, various colors 
being used. Thus when one 
scratches through the coating of 
paint or ink, these underlying col- 
ors are revealed. A wide range 
of results is possible. 

Watercolorists are sometimes an- 
noyed because washes of color take 
so long to dry. A little alcohol, 
mixed with the watercolor, accel- 
erates the drying process. If, on 
the other hand, the watercolorist 
wishes his washes to dry more 
slowly, a small amount of glycer- 
ine mixed with the water will 
serve as a retardant. 

A high school teacher among our 
readers has written us concerning 
her solution of a unique problem. 
On taking a new position, she dis- 
covered that the art department 
possessed quite a quantity of ar- 
tists’ oil paints, but there was no 
canvas or board on which they 
could be used, and no funds for 
their purchase. Being anxious to 
utilize them, she tried various ex- 
periments and finally discovered 
that by shellacking or lacquering 
ordinary cardboard or heavy 
paper, a foundation was provided 
on which satisfactory painting 
could be done. In some instances 
even the cheap cardboard from 
egg crates was thus employed. 





Pastels 
Those who are interested in pas- 
tels will enjoy the box of eighteen 
colors in the three-inch size put out 
by M. Grumbacher. These are 
semi-hard, free from lead or other 
similar toxic ingredients, contain 
no organic binder and are chem- 
ically inert. They are found to be 
a useful item for the layout man, 
and practical for detail and basic 
work in connection with the sub- 
sequent use of the softer pastels. 
Further information may be had 
on request to the company, at 470 
W. 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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HAVE YOU BEEN TRYING TO BUY A 


CAMERA LUCIDA 


WITHOUT SUCCESS? 
ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT THE NEW 


FARKAS ~PERSPECTO 


FOR QUICK. ACCURATE REPRODUC. 
TIONS TO SCALE, ENLARGED OR RE- 
DUCED. HIGHLY PLATED, 3 DRAW 
TELESCOPIC CONSTRUCTION, WITH 
FINE MICROMETER ADJUSTMENT. A 
MOST PRACTICAL INSTRUMENT INCOR- 
PORATING ALL THE MOST DESIRED 
FEATURES. IN VELVET LINED CASE. 


$39.50 F.0.8. NEW YORK 
ASK YOUR DEALER—OR WRITE FOR FOLDER 
Made in U.S.A. 


THE MORILLA COMPANY, Inc. 


COOPER SQUARE + NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 











QUICK, EASY WAY 
TO MAKE 
ENLARGEMENTS 


POSTOSCOPE 











Enlarges any opaque picture—projects it o 
ainting or drawing material—ready to laa (oad 
undreds in use by artists of every kind. 

WPB stopped our making them. But find out how it 

will help you in your work. Drop us a card today. 

Be ready to order when wartime restrictions are lifted. 


F. D. KEES MFG. CO, tse Beatrice, Neb. 








ARTISTS ARE FINDING 
SILK SCREEN PROCESSING 


AN IMPORTANT AID 
Write for 
— FREE — 
32 PAGE SILK SCREEN 
PREPARATION MANUAL 


(Fully Illustrated) 


Nu-Film Products Co., Inc. 
56 W. 22nd ST., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 














Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 
Grooms, Godmiom "Vehows "ang Rose Uine 
Marines, Vermilions, Umbers, Siennas, etc. 

—Founded 1854— 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton Street New York City 7, N. Y. 
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NORMAN ROCKWELL 
SUGGESTS... 


Or was it Meade Schaeffer? Well, 
anyway, Editor Guptill, when he 
gets tired of the islands—he works 
on Manhattan Island and lives on 
Long Island—sometimes goes 
ashore for a spell and heads for 
the hinterland. 

A recent jaunt found him at 
Arlington, Vt., visiting the Nor- 
man Rockwells and the Meade 
Schaeffers. In one of those studio 
chats in which artists indulge— 
and, incidentally, Rockwell and 
Schaeffer both have mighty intri- 
guing studios—mention was made 
of the difficulties which artists are 
now having in securing the tools 
of their profession. 

“Why don’t you,” said Rockwell 
(or was it Schaeffer?), “establish in 
AMERICAN ApPTIST, for the duration, 
a swap column? One man may 
have a surplus of gesso panels and 
a desperate need for some French 
or Russian charcoal which a sec- 
ond man has in excess. All that’s 
needed is a means of getting the 
two together, or in touch with a 
dealer who still has the required 
stock. That’s where your magazine 
could perform a valuable service.” 


Sell-or-Swap Column 


The idea appealed to us and we 
are acting on it. This, in fact, is a 
sort of trial start to see how the 
idea works. 


The Conditions 


First: This column is strictly a 
service to our readers—there will 
be no charge to artists taking ad- 
vantage of it. 

Second: Within the space limita- 
tions of this column, and subject 
to our editing, all requests for 
items or statements of surpluses 
will be published over the names 
of the artists. No personal ad- 
dresses will be published and all 
replies will be cleared through us. 
Third: The individuals interested 
will of course do their own trad- 
ing; obviously we can take no re- 
sponsibility as to prices, quality, etc. 

To start the ball rolling, the fol- 
lowing is offered. 

Norman Rockwell says, “I long 
for Rubens Brushes, particularly 
the smaller and medium sizes. Flat 
red sable brushes, any and all sizes. 
Fusains Rougét No. 3 (French 
Charcoal). Of course it goes with- 
out saying ali of us need and could 
use Scotch tape, genuine rubber 
cement, etc.” 


If, readers, you have any of 
these items to spare, address Nor- 
man Rockwell, c/o American Ar- 
tist, stating your prices, or what 
you'd like to swap, and we'll for- 
ward your letters. 

Meade Schaeffer would like to 
hear from you, too. He is looking 
for an aluminum triangle (large), 
a roll of No. 88 Protectoid, some 
Rubens brushes, and some red 
sable brushes (all of them small 
and flat), and Quartin board. He 
also desires National Geographic 
Magazines, 1942-1943, and non- 
religious works of James Tissot. 
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FRENCH RESTAURANT In 
900 N MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 
— ag A HOT" 
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HELPS FINISH THE JOB 


@ We need books in these times . . . books 
that encourage free discussion, provide in- 
formation and offer entertainment. Hence, 
the paper on which books are printed is an 
essential material. 


@ Don’t take paper for granted. Waste 
pa} & 
paper used to be as common as air or grass. 
Today it must be conserved as a raw ma- 
y 
terial for the manufacture of new paper and 
paperboard. Once we burned old paper. 
Today every scrap is urgently needed. 
) : P y 





SCHOOLS 


5 EARN CARTOOHING! 


For those wishing practical F tg 
instruction in this branch of the arts 
by an experienced cartoonist, | offer a 
home guty course recommended hy 
America’s foremost cartoonist. A posta! 
card brings full details. 


DORMAN H. SMITH - 
NEW YORK-PHOENIX “besten 


inspirational, practical training te meet opportunities fo 
careers in advertising and commercial art. wae illustration, 
textile design; portrait and still-life painting. Fashion Itus- 
tration; color for boek-jack and ; anatomy; per- 
spective; composition; Day, Evening and Saturday 
classes. te and speed-up courses under prominent 
artists. Veterans eligible for all courses under G. 1. Bill 
CATALOG |. 
160 Lexington Ave. at 30th St., New York 16. 









Box A 597 
San Rafael, Calit. 





School of 


CA 5-2973 


Water Colour 


——INSTRUCTION 


by John Chetcuti 
43 W. 55 St., N.Y.C. © Circle 7-5942 


CLEVELAND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


New Freshman Class Starts February 12, 1945 
Write for iHustrated catalog , 
juni Road and Magnolia Drive 
PSCLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


























One the country’s outstand- 

cro eS ee centers. Fashion, 

st interior, advertising, industrial 
\.J textile engineering, mfrg. design 

Superbly equipped—i2 bidgs. te. 

cluding theatre, textile plant 

Confers etc. Cultural and social activi- 

B.F.A. and ties, Coed. Est. 1877. Non-profit. 

BS Catalog, 20 ts a Street, Provi- 
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ART EARN AND LEARN 
in PITTSBURGH 

2 year courses in Commercial 

F pty ifustration, Dress De- 

sign, Interior Decoration. Students 

earn as they learn. Start any time. & . 

Last year’s class ail employed. Low living costs. 


Placement service. More than 7! good jobs Sun filled 
at this time. Write for catalog. Willis Shook, Director. 


ART INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 
444 Smithfield Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial "Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 


Scheol of Design for Women 
100th Year. Design, illustration, ad- 


vertising, interior decoration, fash- 
fon arts, fine arts, teacher training 
B.F.A. in all courses. Photography. 
SRC OE UO. comcast tee, ee 
trial design. Residences, Oldest 
school of art applied to industry 
Oo F A x | CATALOG. 1354 Broad Street 


Philadelphia 21, Pa. 




















Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts 


First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805). 
Professional training in painting, yo syed 
illustration, and mural decoration. A 

ordinated course with U. of Pa., B. al 
M.F.A. degrees. Many scholarships and prizes. 
Distinguished faculty. Catale Louise B. 
Ballinger, Curator, Broad & Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia 2. 





















PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


EGREE COURSES—Architeeture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES —Advertisi Design, tilus- 
tration, industrial Design interior “Design” Textile 


Design 
38 Studios 15 Instructors 58th Year 
Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau. Director, Brookiya 5, New York 
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Look to the Airbrush 


The airbrush, as an accepted in- 
strument in painting, is no longer 
an innovation. Its expansion into 
various channels of commercial 
work is one of the unique aspects 
of modern industrial art. It in- 
cludes the finer types of advertising 
illustration, reducing the time and 
cost of drawings in this field. It 
is used in decorating homes with 
modern designs, and in applying 
murals and conventional designs 
to the walls of clubs, cafes and 
public buildings. 

In the school field, stage scenery 
for plays and pageants are effec- 
tively rendered by airbrush; and 
posters for seasonal activities are 
produced by this method. The silky 
smoothness of effect, attained in no 
other way than through the use of 
airbrush, has permeated the field in 
practically all its branches. Paasche 
Airbrush Company, 1912 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. will be 
glad to send on request, literature 
concerned with its many uses, and 
information as to the conditions 
under which it can be procured at 
the present time. 


Model Planes 


The U. S. Government is still 
using model airplanes. Young 
craftsmen find enormous pleasure 
in the creative accomplishment of 
building a plane model, whether 
for war use or just for the thrill 
of making a pocket edition of a 
bomber. In the case of those used 
by the Government models must be 
built to exact scale, the quality of 
workmanship must be high, and, 
of course, the equipment adequate. 

A booklet published by the X- 
Acto Crescent Products Company, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., is a most absorbing lit- 
tle textbook, packed with detailed 
instructions on the making of 
model planes, either for profes- 
sional use or for practice in ad- 
vanced handcraft. It has procedure 
charts, as well as pages of sil- 
houettes of the various types of 
planes used by us, our allies and 
our enemies. The company will 
be glad to furnish the booklet on 
receipt of 10 cents. 
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ART CLASSES 


instructors Harry Carnohan 


Day and Evening Classes 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Lorain Fawcett 


Oronzio Maldarelli Peppino Mangravite Ralph Mayer 
Henry Meloy Ervine Metzl Hans Alexander Mueller 
George Picken Henry Varnum Poor Ettore Salvatore 
classes DRAWING PAINTING SCULPTURE 
WOOD ENGRAVING ETCHING LITHOGRAPHY 


COMMERCIAL and 


SPRING SESSION: Registration, Janurty 31 to February 3, 1945 
Classes begin February 5, 1945 


GRAPHIC ARTS 


324 University Hall 













WATERCOLOR 


0 : HA COURSE 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 


NORTON SCHOOL OF ART 
W. PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


ART CAREER SCHOOL=—= 


Drawing e Painting « illustration « Advertising Art 
. 
Air Brush for Photo-Retouching 








—_ now for s successful career. in 
ge Hobby classes for ag Pas 5 yr. 
MISS ALBERTA T. Dir. 

—————— Suite 2006, 175 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C, 10 





A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Avenue. U fed "comtact ith, Museum. sallction  chraugh 
study and lectures. Drawing, 

Arts. Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Sil Commer- 
eial Art, Ceramics, Second semester begins 


Catalogue on request. Russell T. Smith, Head ef om oS Sehee!, 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. Tel. Ken. 


GODIN your way 


> SUCCESS! 


RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW te CREATE 
ORIGINAL CARTOONS see —s that lagersione can 



















SELL! Course has 26 
Send name and pens ree an Noy Sy ore: 


RAYE BURNS SCHOOL, Dept. A-6, magn yO 





CENTRAL PARK SCHOOL OF ART 
Practical training. Prof’l-Teachers. 
All Graduates employed. 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—FASHION ILL. 
.-ART, STORY ILL, COLOR & 
LIFE. PORTRAIT & STILL LIFE PAINTING 
ANATOMY COURSE. CHILDREN’S CLASS. 
Beginners course. Day & Even’g sessions. 
ARTHUR BLACK DIR. 


58 West 57th St., NM. Y. 19, N. Y. Ce. 5-8708. Cat. 8. 
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Charles Cartoon 
FIED DRAWING $1.50 
A SIMPLIFIED ART ANATOMY OF 
HE HUMAN FIGU $1.00 
SIMPLIFIED CSSENTIALS OF OIL 
AUNT 6 1-00 


IN 
L PAINTING $1.00 
DRAWING” FOR iULUST RATION 
a ° el 
WATER COLOR PAINTING, $1.00 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
Charlotte Young $1.00 



















She HEAD I@ THE MOST 
INTERESTING SUBJECT TO DRAW 
AND | AM QURE YOU WILL 
FIND THIG BOOK A GREAT HELP 
AG THOUSANDS OF OTHERS HAVE 
AT YOUR DEALERS OR 
SEND B02 TO 
WALTER T. FOSTER 


WOx 456 
(LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 


FOR CURRENT AND OUT-OF-PRINT 


Books on Fine & Applied Art 


Fainting Letterinc 


} Anatomy 
Drawing Le 


Costume 
Sculpture 


— Theatre 


PAUL Ac STRUCK Si5spnaten Av 


New York 17, N. Y 
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Art Books of all Publishers 
Anatomy Layout Penmanship 
Drawing Lettering Photography 
Costume Painting Sculpture 

New 1945 Art Catalogue Free 


We Buy Old Art Books 


MARMOR BOOK & ART SHOP 
77 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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= NEW BOOK WITH THE 
LATEST HELD ON MAKING COMICS 
ALSO LAYOUT? AND STEP DRMVINGS 
1 THINK YOU WILL LIKE /(T 
ASK AT YOUR DEALERS oe 
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William Sidney Mount, 1807-1868, An 
American Painter. By Bartlett Cowdrey and 
Hermann Warner Williams, Jr. Columbia 
University Press, New York. 1944, $5.00 


Although the authors protest that this 
catalog of William Sidney Mount’s paint- 
ings does not pretend to the rank of a 
catalogue raisonné, it is a very com- 
plete and competent handling of the sub- 
ject. It concentrates on the work the ar- 
tist is best known for, his genre, land- 
scape and flower paintings. Nearly all 
the located paintings were personally ex- 
amined; all others are well documented. 
Seventy-eight excellent illustrations in 
monochrome give a clear picture of 
Mount’s style and characteristic subject 
matter. 

This monograph offers the reader not 
only an account of the “life and leisurely 
labors of this extraordinary homespun 
painter, but also he may read the con- 
temporary published comments which 
each picture brought forth as it appeared 
before an eager public.” 

The ingenious subjects which the ar- 
tist drew from the bucolic life which he 
observed in and around his beloved Long 
Island give the present-day beholder a 
great deal of information about American 
folk-ways from the time of President 
Jackson to the outbreak of the civil war. 

H. W. Williams, Jr.’s appraisal of 
Mount is decisive: “Many artists are un- 
fortunate in that they are not in tune 
with their times. Mount emphatically was 
not one of those. He painted the Ameri- 
can scene at the heyday of a period when 
Nationalism was a living force.” N.L.R. 


Were You There When They Crucified My 
Lord? By Allan Rohan Crite. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. $3.00. 


These thirty-nine brush drawings are 
not “illustrations” in the usual sense of 
visual elaborations of a text, but rather, a 
translation from one medium of expres- 
sion to another—from musical rhythm 
to visual rhythm. 

The author has chosen one of the best 
loved of the American Negro spirituals 
and has interpreted it with a deeply au- 
thoritative understanding of this form 
of religious expression so beloved by the 
American Negro. 

Mr. Crite in his pictorial interpreta- 
tion stresses the central idea of a pic- 
torial sequence, based on the repeated 
query in the text: “Were you there?” and 
the assertion: “Oh, sometimes it causes 
me to tremble’—which emphasizes the 
beat of the rhythm, in the same sense 
that cumulative dramatic tension is 
created by repeated variations in the mus- 
ical phrase. The story carries its full 
weight in the interdependence of one pic- 
ture upon the preceding and succeeding 
ones. 

Of interest is the treatment of the illus- 
trations with a brush rather than a pen. 
Unique is the interpretation of the human 
figure—the single figure representing the 
melody and the groups of figures the ac- 
companiment. All the figures, but two, 
are handled in the traditional manner. 
Simon and St. Verenica, who are pictured 
as representative of men and women of 
all times, are shown in modern dress. 

The essential meaning of these pages 
is to make the great song live again in 
its visual transposition, a sensitive under- 
standing recorded by a sure hand. 

N.L.R. 


Married Life. A portfolio of twenty-four 
lithographs, By Honoré Daumier. Pantheon 
Books, Inc., New York. $5.50. 


One of the keenest observers of the “Hu- 
man Comedy” in the whole nineteenth 
century was the printmaker and painter, 
Honoré Daumier. 

The present collection of lithographs, 
all dealing with the foibles of man and 
wife, were created originally for the 
French journal Le Charivari, between 
the years 1837-1864. Handsomely repro- 
duced on heavy cream-colored sheets 
(934 x 14%) by offset lithography and 
encased in a cloth-covered portfolio, it 
is one of the best study and picture col- 
lections of Daumier ever to be offered to 
the public at a nominal price. 

A separate eight-page signature is in- 
cluded, containing the original French 
sub-titles for each print with the English 
translation and the date of original pub- 
lication. These are keyed to the tiny 
numbers printed in the right-hand corner 
of each reproduction. N. 
Lyonel Feininger and Marsden Hartley. By 
Alois |. Schardt, Alfred H. Barr, Jr., and 
Monroe Wheeler. The Musuem of Modern 
Art, New York. $2.50. 


This, the newest of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art’s publications, deals with two 
much revered American artists whose 
works have deep roots in foreign sources. 
Their styles present an arresting contrast 
and show, in the reproductions, the devel- 
opment of each artist, chronologically. 
The book contains illuminating essays 
and notes by the three authors. The ar- 
tists are well represented with 89 plates, 
and each has a work reproduced in full 
color. A complete bibliography, a check 
list of their joint exhibition (now cur- 
rent at the Museum), and lists of their 
previous exhibitions and museums own- 
ing their works, make this volume an im- 
portant contribution to a furtherance of 
this Museum’s dedication. N.K. 


Leonardo Da Vinci, His Life and His Pictures. 
By R. Langton Douglas. University of Chicago 
Press. 57 illustrations. $4.00. 


Mr. Douglas’ own explanation for adding 
yet another volume to the already volum- 
inous literature on Leonardo da Vinci is 
that he believes he has something to say 
about the artist “both new and true.” 
Three chapters are devoted to a de- 
scription of Leonardo’s life in general 
and seven more chapters discuss his paint- 
ings at length. The many other phases 
of the master’s life have been omitted 
to a great extent—such as his sculpture, 
his poetry, his pageantry and his scien- 
tific experiments. The book makes spirit- 
ed reading for the student of Da Vinci. 


How to Draw Sail and Sea. By Michal 
Leszczynski. The Studio Publications, New 
York. Illustrated. $1.00. 


Written by an expert, both artist and 
“Master Mariner and Skipper of a mag- 
nificent little sailing ship,” Michal Les- 
zezynski has done a fine job in this small, 
illustrated volume. 

First he analyzes the sailing craft and 
then the sea itself. He speaks of the pos- 
sibility of making convincing drawings 
from models, if the real thing is not 
within reach. But, he warns, you should 
never use photography or pictures by 
other artists as a basis for your sketches. 
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GLORIOUS ADVENTURES OF 
TYLL ULENSPIEGL 


By Charles De Coster 


Anyone interested in black and white illustra- 
tion cannot help but delight in the possession 
of this prize volume containing 100 woodcuts by 
the great Flemish woodcutter, Frans Masereel. 
The artist deals with familiar subject matter in 
this book, for it concerns his country’s epic 
story—here presented for the first time in a com- 
plete, popular edition and in English translation. 
It appeared originally in 1869. The woodcuts 
are highly imaginative, dramatic and powerful. 
Selected among the Fifty Books of 1943. $3.50. 


WILLIAM SIDNEY MOUNT, 
1807-1868 
AN AMERICAN PAINTER 


By Bartlett Cowdrey and 
Hermann Warner Williams, Jr. 


This attractive volume—the first to be devoted 
to the work of William Sidney Mount—contains 
a biographical and critical essay, a_ detailed 
catalogue of more than 150 of the artist’s charm- 
ing genre and landscape paintings, and 78 half- 
tone reproductions. he authors have intelli- 
gently assembled all the important published 
data on Mount’s works, with much new infor- 
mation resulting from their own researches. The 
carefully documented print catalogue, with ex- 
cerpts from contemporary criticism, should prove 
indispensable to anyone interested in American 
prints of the last century. $5.00. 


ATTILIO PICCIRILLI 
LIFE OF AN AMERICAN 
SCULPTOR 
By Josef Vincent Lombardo 
Introduction by Fiorello La Guardia 


. Here is a fine text in art appreciation, present- 


ing a revealing biography of a_ well-known 
figure in American art—Attilio Piccirilli—to- 
gether with a collection of 92 superb halftones 
of his sculpture. This critique of the artist and 
his work should contribute greatly toward a 
better understanding of American sculpture, and 
it richly deserves a place of honor in your 
library. 436 pages, 7%2 x 10. $6.00. 


CREATIVE ART CRAFTS 
By Pedro deLemos 


An instructive book designed for the child and 
teacher of children, by the editor of ‘School 
Arts Magazine.”’ The brief but pointed text, 
illuminated with a wealth of pictorial material, 
covers three basic crafts—paper craft, toy craft, 
and relief craft. 88 pages. Profusely illus- 
trated. $3.75. 


WERE YOU THERE WHEN THEY 
CRUCIFIED MY LORD? 


By Allan Rohan Crite 


One of the best loved of the American Negro 
spirituals is here interpreted by an artist whose 
birthright is am authentic understanding of the 
spirituals. He gives us that understanding in 
terms of an art having all the appeal of the 
Negro’s conception of religion in its narrative 
quality, its close emotional identification with 
religious ideas and events, and its simplicity of 
feeling. The 39 full-page pen and ink drawings 
which compose the drama are not “illustrations” 
in the usual sense of visual elaborations of a 
text, but rather a translation from musical 
rhythm into visual rhythm. Size 9% x 12%. 
$3.00. 








OUR FEATURE 
FOR JANUARY 





MASKS 
By W. T. Benda 


We guarantee that this handsome 
volume will find an enthusiastic au- 
dience among those interested in art 
and the theatre. Its author, W. T. 
Benda, the noted illustrator and orig- 
inator of the famous “Benda Masks,” 
does full justice to his subject, pro- 
viding a sparkling and humorous text 
and revealing in detail the methods 
he uses in producing his exquisite 
and unusual creations. The piéce de 
résistance is the collection of draw- 
ings, sketches, and photographs pic- 
turing 77 of the most popular of the 
artist’s masks. A _ fascinating and 
unique book—and the only one of its 
kind. Frontispiece in full color. $5.00. 








We Are Sorry! 


These days we seem to be constantly 
obliged to explain our far from perfect 
service. Frankly, between shortages of 
paper, binding materials, etc., and a 
demand which taxes the understaffed 
engravers, typographers, printers and 
binders as never before, it’s a wonder 
that we can handle the great number 
of books that we do—awe’ve sent you 
thousands more books this year than 
last—with as few causes for complaint. 
Our own personal peeve is that our new 
Watson-Guptill books reach us so long 
after the promised dates that we, in 
turn, must disappoint you. 

It looks as though you, and we, will 
have to be as patient and forbearing as 
we can for the duration. You can all 
help by placing your orders early, ac- 
companied by remittance in full and 
giving exact information as to title, 
address, etc. 








H PENCIL BROADSIDES 
By Theodore Kautzky 


Students and lovers of pencil work will find this 
excellent book, with its 12 well aor lessons, 
an invaluable aid to their progress. The lessons 
cover fundamental strokes; the indication of 
rough and smooth stonework; brickwork at large 
and small scale; various wood textures; struc- 
tures and foliage of pine trees, oak trees, birch 
trees, and elm trees; the indication of roof 
textures; evergreen shrubbery, and flowers at 
large and small scale. Each lesson consists of 
brief but clearly written text, together with one 
or more illustrations, the latter expertly done in 
Kautzky’s inimitable style. They are,reproduced 
by puree process on fine paper similar to that 
employed for the original drawings $2.00 


ELEMENTS OF TOPOGRAPHIC 
DRAWING 


By Roscoe C. Sloane and 
John M. Montz 


This practical volume can be used both as a 

sis for a course of instruction and as a refer- 
ence book for the topographic draftsman. It is 
the second edition of a well-known work, revised 
with two objects in view: first, the revision of 
all symbols to conform to current tice; 
second, the inclusion of a discussion of the use 
of the polar planimeter and the elements of the 
common forms of map projection. Such revision 
had become necessary in view of great advances 
in military equipment and practice, air transpor- 
tation, and railway equipment and “ervice. [I)- 
lustrated.. $3.00. 


FEININGER-HARTLEY 


By Alois J. Schardt, Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 
and Monroe Wheeler 


A Museum of Modern Art publication surveying 
the work of two distinguished, twentieth-century 
ainters—Lyonel Feininger and Marsden Hart- 
ey. The authors provide an interesting com- 
mentary as well as a separate bibliography for 
each artist and check list of their joint exhi- 
bition now being shown at the Museum. 96 
pages. 89 plates (2 in color). $2.50; 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 
HIS LIFE AND HIS PICTURES 


By R. Langton Douglas 


In this highly authoritative biography and inter- 
pretation of the works of the famous Leonardo 
and his contemporaries, the author reflects his 
long years of important research in the field of 
Renaissance art. A frank and vivid account of 
Leonardo’s life is followed by analyses, in 
chronological order, of his paintings. Mr. Doug- 
fas reconstructs the situation and state of feel- 
ing that inspired each of Leonardo’s pictures, 
discusses how and why his original intention 
was sometimes modified, and how far the artist 
succeeded in realizing his aini. 140 pages of 
text, lavishly illustrated with 57 halftone repro- 
ductions. $4.00. 


STUDIO ONE DOLLAR SERIES 

Recent additions to the $1.00 line are: 
Modelling For Amateurs 

By Clifford and Rosemary Ellis 
How To Draw Hands 
By Oliver Senior 
How To Draw Sail and Sea 
By Michal Leszczynski 


Drawing The Ballet 
By Emlen Etting 





WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, 


INC, 





330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N, Y. 








We sell all current art and craft books of all publishers. 
Send for catalog. Prices subject to change without notice. 








If any book proves disappointing, return it to us in its 
original condition within 7 days for exchange or refund. 
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SUPPORT 








Until the last knock- 
out blow is delivered to 
the Axis Powers it is our 
job at home to continue 
backine our Armed 
Forces by buying 


MORE WAR BONDS 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 














